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Photograph cases and extension shelves with roller curtain, designed anc 


nade to order by Library Burea 
Library Bureau Photograph File 


Che L B photograph file cabinet provides storage for mounted 
photographs, pictures, prints, and small maps, which form an increas- 
ingly important part of a library's resources. 

The cabinet is carefully and amply planned, and strongly and 
artistically made, combining the advantages of immediate accessibi 
with careful preservation. 
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New Paitz System of Treating Pam- 
* flets and Art Material 


Wm. F. White, State Normal school, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


This system is presented in the hope 
that it may be as welcome to some li- 
brary as it would have been to ours a 
year ago. While special features of it, 
as the dummy and the printed card, are, 
separately, familiar to all, the system 
itself, as a labor-saving device, has not 
been used elsewhere, so far as is known 
to the writer. It occurred to him last 
year in planning what to do with the 
accumulation of pamflets. 

Pamflet is here used to mean any pub- 
lication not now bound, more extensive 
than a leaflet (4p.)and not a periodical. 
The brochure and the massive unbound 
volume (often so called) would be the 
extreme special cases of painflets. 


The pamflet pioblem 


When a library buys a new book it 
buys from the Library of congress, or 
from the A. L. A., the printed catalog 
cards for that book, and adds the call 
number etc. in disjoined library hand; 
or, perhaps, ‘instead, it writes its own 
cards on thetypewriter and makes them 
according to the Library school rules, 
or the newA.L.A.rules. All this has 
been worked out carefully. But what 
shall be done with anew pamflet? Ex- 
cept rarely, cards cannot be bought for 
it. Shall they be written? The libra- 
rian of congress estimates the cost of 
cataloging a book (work, title) at from 
25 to 35 cents. Suppose it possible by 
very simple cataloging to reduce the 
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expense to 10 cents a volume, including 
accessioning and shelf-listing. Shall 
even that expense be incurred for every 
pamflet? Whatever we may hold tobe 
desirable, most libraries must regard 
that expense as prohibitive 

Shall we give away or destroy the 
pamflets? That would be to lose valua- 
ble material. Some pamflets are more 
useful than many bound books. Let 
us bind the most valuable. But what 
shall be done with the rest? 

Shall the pamflets be arranged by 
subjects or authors and left uncata- 
loged? Will the reader think to look 
for them? If inaccessible to the public 
they will be useless; if accessible, they 
will soon be disarranged, and so become 
nearly useless. Besides, even if ar- 
ranged by subject, they can be arranged 
only by main subject. 

A solution 


Noticing that in this library pamflets 
are always called for by subject, almost 
never by author, we adopted the follow- 
ing plan: classified every pamflet, writ- 
ing the number on the outside of the 
front cover, in the upper left corner, in 
black ink. When necessary, a Denni- 
son’s label was pasted over the spot to 
make a writing surface. If a pamflet 
treated of more than one subject, the 
numbers for such other subjects, in or- 
der of prominence, were written in red 
ink below the main subject number. 
Then all pamflets were placed in spe- 
cially made book cases with vertical 
partitions every 10 cm, and arranged 
by top (main subject) numbers. Among 
pamflets on the same subject the order 
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of arrangement is immaterial, except 
that those with added numbers (in red) 
follow all those without. When one is 
wanted, all are wanted. 

Then a supply of cardboard dummies, 
hight a little over 25 cm. As all pam- 
flets more than 25 cm high are kept 
by themselves, this leaves the dummies 
on the regular shelves projecting like 
guide cards. (Having on hand a sup- 
ply of thin, stiff pamflets 26 cm high 
and uniform in appearance, but other- 
wise worthless, we used them as dum- 
mies.) Beginning at the first pamflet 
with an added number, that number is 
written in red at top of a dummy, and 
below it, in black, the “black number” 
of the pamflet. Then the dummy is put 
into its place in the case, the top num- 
ber being the number of arrangement. 
And so, in order, with every pamflet 
having a red number. If that red num- 
ber is already found on a dummy, add 
the new black number; if not, take a 
new dummy. That gives us pamflets 
and dummies numbered as shown in the 
samples at the end of this article, no. 7, 8. 
The last number on the dummy (no. 8) 
shows that a pamflet on hygiene (613) 
also has material on boating (797). The 
illustration is of several added numbers; 
but most pamflets have but the one sub- 
ject number. 

Then, for every number appearing— 
black or red, once or many times—one 
card is put into the subject catalog. It 
is made by merely writing the number 
(in blue ink, since it is a call number) on 
the salmon colored, printed card shown 
as sample no. 1. 

Of course all pamflets are stamped 
with the name of the library. 


Newspaper clippings 


These are kept in large manila envel- 
opes until the number on one subject is 
large enough to warrant the making of 
a scrap-book on that subject. Every 
number having an envelope, appears in 
the subject catalog on the card shown 
as sample no. 2. Broadsides, leaflets, 
and brief ms. notes are, for convenience, 
kept with the clippings. 


Art material 


The mounted pictures, which have 
been turned over to the library by the 
art department of the school, have been 
numbered on the back—and not 750. 
A reproduction of Munkacsy’s paint- 
ing of the Crucifixion is numbered 2332, 
the same number that is given to books 
and pamflets on Christology. A photo- 
graph, or any mounted picture, of a 
grove of spruce and balsam trees is 585. 

A picture oftener illustrates several 
subjects than does a pamflet, hence 
more frequent need of dummies; but 
the treatmentisthe same. Every num- 
ber appearing is written on the printed, 
fawn colored card, shown as sample 
no. 3. 

Card no. 4 is called “school art card,” 
because it catalogs the art material in 
the school, not inthe library. By num- 
bering the rooms in the building so that 
the first figure of the number shows the 
floor, the second figure the hall, and the 
third the place of the room in that hall, 
the room number becomes the best des- 
ignation. 

The working of the system 

The aim is to make the subject cata- 
log the central place of reference for 
finding material—the directory to all 
the school’s resources on any subject. 
With us the readers are outnumbered 
by the investigators. The reader wants 
a particular book; the investigator 
wants all we have ona particular sub- 
ject, or at least he wants to select from 
all that we have on that subject. He is 
preparing an essay on the subject, or he 
is to take part ina debate on it, or he is 
to teach a lesson on it in the training 
school. 

Suppose that his subject is boating. 
Looking in the Relativ index he finds 
that its number is 797. So he turns to 
that number in the catalog. The first 
card, fawn, tells him that the school 
has a framed picture and stereoscopic 
views, and where they are; the next, that 
the library has mounted pictures; two 
salmon cards say that it has clippings 
and pamflets; a blue card catalogs a 
bibliography of the subject; and several 
white cards represent each a book on 
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boating, or a reference to it ina book on 
some other subject. He is thus referred 
to all of the school’s resources on his 
subject except periodicals, for which 
he steps across the room and consults 
Poole’s index or the Cumulative. He 
selects a book (e. g. Rowing, by Leh- 
man, 797 L52) by its catalog card, 
though he could choose from the books 
themselves if he wished. Healso hands 
in three call slips (shown as sample no. 
§) with the blanks in the corner filled as 
follows: 


797 797 797 
pict. clip. pam. 


The loan desk assistant steps to the 
room where these are kept. Among 
the pamflets numbered 797 she finds a 
dummy referring her to 656 and to 613. 
These also, with the pictures and clip- 
pings, are placed before the investiga- 
tor. He decides not to draw the pic- 
tures or clippings, but to take four of 
the pamflets on boating and the one on 
navigation; also the August number of 
Outing. The signed call slips then read 

656 797 797 79 

Ipam. 4 pam. L52 Ago2 

Plan for charging 

The call numbers are written in the 

reader’s card as shown below (sample 


no. 6); the date stamp is touched to the > 


first column of each entry and to the 
bottom line of each call slip; the read- 
er's card is filed alphabetically, and the 
call slips numerically, in the order in- 
dicated above. (By using card with tab 
in one position for a member of the 
faculty, in another position for a nor- 
mal department boy, in another for a 
normal department girl, etc., the tray 
shows at a glance how much the library 
is used by, each class, and any card can 
be found in about half the usual time 
when the alphabetic arrangement is 
used alone.) For convenience, the slips 
for magazines not yet bound (for which 
we use two places of the decimal num- 
ber) are filed in a separate case. 
Additional details of the system 

The picture. pamflet-clipping stack is 
always closed to the public, for the suc- 
cess of the plan depends on the perma- 
nence of arrangement of the material. 
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Pamflets over 25 cm high are marked 
“q,” and arranged by themselves in a 
case made to accommodate quarto 
pamflets, and are represented by dum- 
mies in the regular (octavo) cases. 

If shelves are full, there is no oppor- 
tunity for growth except by moving; 
and if each compartment (10 cm) is 
half full, brochures are liable to curl up 
at the bottom. Therefore, leave every 
third or fourth compartment empty at 
first and have the rest well filled. 

The arrangement of pamflets is from 
right to left; as one naturally stands to 
the right of the shelf, where he can see 
the front cover; then the arrangement 
is like that of cards in a subject catalog. 

The S printed inthe lower right corner 
of cards, 1-4 below, tells that they are 
to be arranged in the subject catalog. 
(Of cards 1 and 2only the upper part is - 
shown.) 

The number 750 is for books etc. 
about painting, or a picture showing the 
act of painting. To say of any other 
picture that it illustrates only painting, 
is like saying of a speech that it shows 
only elocution—not a high compliment. 
We have no pictures numbered 750. We 
have a waste-basket. 

Though interspersed in every one of 
the 10 classes in the catalog, the ar 
cards are recognized by their color. To- 
gether they would form a catalog of the 
art material. They are numbered by | 
subject, not form. One number for one 
subject everywhere, and form shown by 
color wherever feasible. 

In case of a reproduction of a work 
of art commonly known by one name 
(like Sistine madonna), or by a famous 
artist, artist card (for author catalog) or 
title card or both are written on fawn 
cards; and if the reproduction be a 
mounted picture, the name is written 
on it below the number, and the picture 
is arranged last of pictures with the 
same class number. This is only saying 
that, to this extent, if desired, individual 
cataloging, with its advantages and its 
expense, may be combined with the 
collective plan here proposed. 

A broad classification of pictures and 
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pamflets requires less dummies than a 
close classification, and many less cata- 
log cards, and it answers better the 
purpose of most of those who use the 
library. They want all the closely re- 
lated material. The reasons that make 
minute classification economical and 
desirable for bound volumes, which are 
individually cataloged, do not apply 
in the system here outlined. We use 
for pamflets and art only the numbers 
inthe Abridged D.C. Ifthe collection 
grows to a size demanding minute clas- 
sification, the labor of making it will 
be slight compared with what would be 
involved in adding to the class numbers 
of bound books in all the records. 
The plan defended 


As no accession book or shelf-list 
is kept for pamflets or mounted pic- 
tures, we have no individual record of 
them; but the reader can take them 
away only by leaving a signature slip. 
If he loses them we must estimate what 
he shall pay. But it is to be remem- 
bered that everywhere the most valu- 
able pictures are framed or put into 
albums or especially cared for, and the 
most valuable pamflets are bound, be- 
come volumes, or parts of volumes, and 
are so treated. This is only a plan for 
handling the unbound material. 

It is not claimed that this is “just as 
good” as individual cataloging, but that 
it is practicable where individual cata- 
loging is impracticable; that most of the 
advantages of individual shelf-listing 
and cataloging at 10 or 15 cents may 
be secured at 4 or 5 mills. 

In this wholesale cataloging most of 
the work can be done by relatively un- 
skilled labor. Beginners in our course 
in library economy for public school- 
teachers did it all for us except revision 
of the classification. 

When pamflets or pictures are super- 
seded by others, they can be removed 
without making any entry in accession 
book, shelf-list, or catalog. 

The plan here proposed would, of 
course, not be available in a library in 
which pamflet and art material is often 
called for by author or artist. 


In a private library certain features 
of the plan have been found very satis- 
factory. Here the closest classification 
of all material is-best, and the purpose 
of dummies is better served by analytic 
and general subject-reference cards. 
For the simplest arrangement, the vol- 
umes, pamflets, and pictures may be 
their own main-subject catalog, only an 
analytic and subject-reference catalog 
being made, and that by writing only 
the numbers on cards, the articles them- 
selves furnishing the description, and 
the color of the card showing whether 
the material is volume, pamflet, or art. 

A public library that uses a dictionary 
catalog could enter printed cards for 
pamflets and art under the appropriate 
headings, using the numbers (or marks) 
of some “relative system” for arrange- 
ment of the material itself, and for call 
numbers. The system fits not only the 
Decimal, but also the Expansive. 

The library’s function is to care for 
and make useful the reproductions of all 
the worthy products of human thought 
and emotion, except of material inven- 
tions: volumes, pamflets, and periodic- 
als(reproductions by the printing press); 
casts of statuary; pictures (the repro- 
ductions of masterpieces through any 
of the score of processes). To the mu- 
seum and the art gallery go the origi- 
nals. These institutions may be com- 
bined with a library; but they may be 
separated, at least in thought, and for 
most libraries are separate in fact. 

If the library is to handle reproduc- 
tions in such varied lines, it must have 
a wholesale way of handling the less 
expensive of these products, and it 
must have one general plan pervading 
all. What is here proposed is, essen- 
tially, the use of subject-reference dum- 
miesand printed cards, making possible 
collective cataloging of the less costly 
library material sought only by subject, 
and the uniform treatment of this ma- 
terial. One of the advantages of sub- 
ject classification with Relative index— 
pointed out by its inventor—is that it is 
adapted to all kinds of library material, 
so that the treatment of them all may be, 
not a series of devices, but a system. 
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New Paltz system Samples 


Pamflet card. Salmon color. Size, 7.5x 12.5 cm. 











2 


The library has pamflet materia] on this subject. 
In asking for it, please hand in at the loan desk a call slip 
with the number on this card written in the upper blank of 


the slip, and in the blank just below it write “pam.” 





Clippings card. Salmon color. Size, 7.5 x 12.5 cm. 





3 


The library has newspaper clippings on this subject. 


In asking for them, please hand in at the loan desk a call 
slip with the number on this card written in the upper blank 


of the slip, and in the blank just below it write “clip.” 


Library art card. Fawn color. Size, 7.5x12.5 cm. 








The library has one or more pictures on this subject. 
In asking for them, please hand in at the loan desk a call 
slip with the number on this card written in the upper blank 


of the slip, and in the blank just below it write “pict.” 
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4 _ School art card. Fawn color. Size, 7.5x 12.5 cm. 








pictures 

reproductions of statuary 
charts 

stereoscope views 

maps 


on this subject. 


Kept in room no. 


The school has (if checkt below) one or more 





§ Call slip. 5x7.5 cm. 





Copy blue ink no. from margin of 


catalog card 


Use separate slip for each book 
While the library has this slip I am responsible for this 
book, periodical, pamflet, etc. 

ro 
Your name 


Leave this space blank 





7 Corner of pamflet 














6 Corner of reader’s card. Size 7.5x125 cm. 
Position of tab indicates kind of reader and facili- 
tates reference. 














DOE, JO 
Orawn ———— ; a. Returned ae 
23 Ja ’08 656 | 1 pam. 
23 Ja “a “197 ail | 4 pam. | one 
23 Ja 03 797 | L 52 | co 





23 Ja ’03 79 | Ag 02 

















656 


797 [red] 
526 (p 8-14) [red] 


NAVIG 


Corner of dummy 








797 [red] 
656 
613 
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Fiction Again: Where Shall We 
Draw the Line of Exclusion? 


Anna Gaylord Rockwell, New Britain insti- 
tute, New Britain, Conn. 

I might preface my opinion regard- 
ing the position of the line with a dis- 
cussion of the question whether there 
should be any line at all; but for the 
small library, which occupies the place 
of the average man in economic discus- 
sions, a line of a tangible sort is gener- 
ally provided, namely, the purse-string. 
The small library must select however 
liberal, or lax, the views of its book 
committee may be. 

But, first, why is the fiction question of 
suchinterest tothe librarian? Frankly, 
because a large proportion of our read- 
ers care for little else. Their activities 
are without the world of letters, to 
which they come merely for relaxation. 

If,as I believe, the great value of the 
novel lies in its power to nourish the 
ideal in us, and to broaden and stimu- 
late our sympathies, then this majority 
choose tales of love and adventure for 
the same reason that babies prefer milk. 
Although you of the remnant may like 
Ibsen and olives better, do not waste 
your time in trying to convert the cir- 
culating library reader or the baby. 

For whom are we buying books? We 
ought not to buy them for a lay figure 
labeled ‘‘average reader,” stuffed with 
sawdust from our own heads, and so, 
before drawing the line, we should 
study living specimens: Mr Brown in 
the factory office, and Mrs Brown, 
chairman of the civic committee of the 
Woman’s club; Tom Brown on the foot- 
ballteam; Mary inthe kitchen and Miss 
Mary above stairs; the men at the lock- 
shop and the foundry; the women at the 
hosiery works; the eight-year-old who 
tiptoes into the reading-room on theeve 
of a “judicial murder’ at Wethersfield, 
and “‘on’y jest wants to see a pitcher of 
the gallows,” and the cherub faced 
youngster who inquires for the Story 
of Jesse James, and, failing to get that, 
“anythin’ about thieves and murderers, 
please.” When we understand thor- 
oughly all these—and many more—we 
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shall know how to draw the line with 
perfect accuracy. But unless we have 
the purse of a Standard oil magnate, it 
must be drawn somewhere, somehow— 
so back to our order sheet 

Of course we shall buy Scott, Thack- 
eray, and Dickens, Charlotte Bronté 
and George Eliot, although no long 
search among the dust-covered files of 
“heavy reviews” will show that eminent 
critics of their own day condemned 
both their art and morality. Even 
Uncle Tom’s cabin, now relegated to 
the grammar grade, was, on its first ap- 
pearance, denounced by a reverend 
professor, well known in Connecticut, 
and denied admission to his family as 
an immoral book. Time, the greatest 
of all critics, has passed judgment upon 
these authors, but what test shall we ap- 
ply to the books of the day? Is good 
literary art the oneessential? Shallwe - 
exclude all writers of the Mrs Holmes, 
Augusta Evans, E. P. Roe, Carey, and 
Douglas order? 

Many wiser librarians answer the 
question in the affirmative. I should 
admit them, and not grudgingly. ‘So- 
ciety’ does not read them. I should 
not urge them ona public which enjoys 
Henry James, Meredith, or Pater, but 
it is sober truth that they represent 
the ‘world of books” to thousands of 
respectable, useful, sensible people. 
Their crude art is doubtless one source 
of their charm for undeveloped minds. 
Psychologists tell us that “The child 
has a ‘raw state’ of the sense of color; 
he is not sensible to delicate shades, to 
mild tints, and selects by preference the 
strong colors which, later, will shock the 
eyes of the adult.” 

The heroines all loveliness and virtue, 
the heroes of commanding intellect, 
precocious achievement, and social 
grace, are little more than the Prince 
Charmings and Golden Locks of our 
childhood. Why should a folk-loving 
age despise them? But, it is urged, if 
the library does not provide these books 
its patrons will read something better. 
Even if this is true, the better literature 
may not be better for them, for I believe 
that novels of the Holmes order may 
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be distinctly beneficial to the manners 
of a large class of girls in factory towns 
whoreadthem. Are we not also judged 
as well as judging, for although these 
readers may be no critics of literary 
style, they are generally strict censors 
of morals, and would be disgusted by 
many of the books freely read and dis- 
cussed by those who black list E. P. Roe. 

Possibly the emphasis placed upon 
physical beauty by novels of this type 
isalsoa good trait. Without accepting 
the extreme views of some of the re- 
ligio-scientific sects of the day, we may 
believe that a high ideal loveliness as 
a part of the ordinary furniture of the 
mind is not without its influence. Many 
foreign travelers have remarked upon 
the average good looks of the American 
people. They have long been a novel 
reading people. These facts may be 
related. 

Perhaps when the whole world shall 
have been Carnegieized, and genera- 
tions of the dusky bells of Samar and 
the Cotton belt shall have their minds 
surcharged with such images as this: 
“Her face was very pale and her bright, 
golden hair fellin soft curls around her 
neck and shoulders, giving her the ap- 
pearance of a fairy. Her eyes were 
very large and very dark blue, and ever 
mirrored forth the feelings of her soul,” 
the color line may fade away and the 
race problems vex us no more. 

Contrast this picture of one of Mrs 
Holmes’ favorite heroines with the 
description of the only female charac- 
ters who figure in a recent novel read, 
widely and almost exclusively, by a 
class who would scorn the other: “A 
long, thin trollop of a woman, with 
thin, scraggy neck, seated by a slat- 
ternly table. . . red, raw knuckles. . .” 
the rest isunquotablehere. The other: 
“A very unlovely child with long, tal- 
lowy face and a pimply brow, over 
which a stiff fringe of whittish hair 
came down almost to her staring eyes, 
the eyes themselves being large, pale 
blue and saucer-like with a great margin 
of unhealthy white.’”’ Which class holds 
closest the spirit of that True romance 
of which Kipling sings? 


Who holds by Thee hath heaven in fee 
To guild his dross thereby, 

And knowledge sure that he endure 

A child until he die. 


I suspect that our answer to the ques- 
tion of admitting such books will de- 
pend a good deal on temperament, and, 
perhaps, our fundamental faith in de- 
mocracy. You will be in good com- 
pany however you decide. You may 
exclude them by the authority of Mr 
Foster and Mr Putnam, supported by 
Mr Dana and reénforced by Mr Stev- 
ensonand the Albany Library school. 
If you admit them you have the sanc- 
tion of Dr Poole’s great name. If that 
is not authority enough for anything in 
library procedure, you may “pile Pelion 
upon Ossa”’ by adding those of Cutter, 
Green, Perkins, and Cole. 

A study of the statistics of some li- 
braries which maintain an unusually 
high standard, leads one to think that 
a high standard affects a library as it 
did Mr Dooley: ‘“‘Th’ on’y books in 
me libr’y is the Bible an’ Shakspere,’ 
says I. ‘They’re gr-reat f’r ye,’ says 
she. ‘D’yeread thim all th’ time?’ ‘I 
niver read thim,’ says I. ‘I use thim 
f’r purposes iv definse. I have niver 
read thim, but I'll niver read annything 
else till I have read thim,’I says. ‘I’ve 
built thim up onto a kind iv break- 
wather,’ I says, ‘an’ I set behind it ca’m 
an’ contint while Hall Caine rages with- 
out,’ says I.” 

Does not the book-stall loaded with 
the Albatross, the Women who dare, and 
the Old Sleuth series, and the two-cent- 
a-day circulating library, flourish un- 
duly behind the public library break- 
water? 

One of the very best public libraries 
in this country has a choice collection 
of g0,000v., a costly building, perhaps 
the most perfectly adapted to library 
uses of any in the world, and a librarian 
who is justly honored by his profession 
for his scholarship, originality, thor- 
oughness, and devotion. He is the most 
stringent selector of fiction in the coun- 
try. One hesitates to even imply a 
criticism upon one whose work is help- 
ful to the librarians of the whole coun- 
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try, but if this vexed question is ever 
settled it will not be by rhetoric, but 
by a careful study of results. My study 
of results is necessarily imperfect, and 
my inferences may be entirely mislead- 
ing. 

The library we are considering min- 
isters to a manufacturing town whose 
population is a little smaller than that 
of New Haven and Bridgeport com- 
bined. It loans for home use less than 
one-fourth as many books as do these 
libraries combined. It issues one-sixth 
of 1 per cent books per capita, New 
Haven 2.7 per cent. These figures of 
course do injustice to its really great 
work for the community, but they test 
roughly its appreciation by a large class 
who need its help. There are three 
private circulating libraries in this town; 
none in New Haven or Bridgeport. I 
sent some questions to the proprietors 
of these circulating libraries. One re- 
plied that ‘‘the details of his business 
were for members of the firm only,” 
though he partially answered one ques- 
tion. The others very courteously an- 
swered all the questions. One reports 
8ooov. the other 9000v. Both keep in 
stock Braddon, Clay, Douglas, the 
Duchess, Fleming, Holmes, Libby, 
Ouida, Roe, Sheldon, Smith, and South- 
worth. They are popular in both libra- 
ries. The third proprietor says that 
four of the above are “dead.” The pro- 
portion of fiction is very large in both, 
one says seven-eighths, of which newly 
published novels form a large part. 
One of these establishments gives out 
“between four and five hundred”’ vol- 
umes on a busy Saturday, the other 
“several hundred.” Isthere not reason 
for thinking that a wide stream of intel- 
lectual interest is being diverted from 
its proper channel? 

Of course a good book loses nothing 
by issuing from the circulating library, 
nor is a silly book improved by passing 
over the counter of the public library, 
but the former buy what they are sure 
the public will read, the latter largely 
what they believe it should read. The 
experience, special training, personal 
skill, enthusiasm and tact of the library 


staff is largely spent in changing the 
“should read” to “have read.” 

There is another aspect of the case. 
This library in a recent report calls at- 
tention to its inadequate public support, 
which compares untavorably with that 
given to libraries in many less wealthy 
towns. I knownothing of its local poli- 
tics, but the politicians who manipulate 
public purse-strings usually “keep an 
ear to the ground” and care less for the 
opinion of the bibliophile than for that 
of those “plain people” who vote re- 
gardless of the weather and the abstract 
perfection of the candidate. 

Let us make our standard “just as 
high as the heart” of the community 
we serve, and let it be made by one 
who knows and loves, not only books, 
but that community. We need not ac- 
cept a ready-made standard, whether it _ 
comes from an A. L. A. committee ora 
scholar living in London, Washington, 
or Boston. 

Granting that we admit judiciously 
“the common ruck of novels,” how can 
we lead their readers to something bet- 
ter? Never by unsought advice or in- 
terference. Our membership in a so- 
ciety designated by initials does not 
excuse us from the primary duty of 
minding our own business, and though 
it did, such methods are useless to attain 
the end. They will affect our patrons 
just as a similar missionary zeal on the 
part of a purveyor of less imponderable 
nutriment would affect us. Imagine it. 
“Yes, we deliver hot rolls for breakfast, 
but we do not consider them wholesome. 
Have youever read Dr Dewey’s books?” 
“Those chocolate peppermints are 40 
cents a pound, but I should advise you 
not to buy them. Have you ever tried 
anti-fat?” 

By indirect methods we may accom- 
plish much. First and foremost comes 
access to the shelves. Librarians who 
have tried it agree, almost unanimously, 
that better books are read. I cannot 
speak from experience in regard to free 
and unlimited access, but at the New 
Britain institute the children enjoy free 
access to all the juvenile books, and 
about 400 books for adults are kept on 
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open shelves in the delivery space; 80 
per cent of the circulation came last 
Saturday from open shelves. The qual- 
ity of the children’s reading has cer- 
tainly improved under free access, and 
the percentage of fiction fallen 10 per 
cent. If there are impassable barriers, 
either mental or mechanical, to free ac- 
cess inany library, at least a few shelves 
full of high grade, popular books can 
be hospitably open. Since writing this 
paper a noticeably tired looking work- 
ing-woman, after examining the books 
on our open shelves, turned to the desk 
attendant and asked disconsolately: 
“Don’t you have any easier books than 
these? Theyalllooksohard.” Acom- 
parison of the words, sentence, con- 
struction, and familiarity of ideas and 
similes in, for instance, Tempest and 
sunshine, with those of Ivanhoe or 
Vanity Fair, may show why a girl who 
left school at 14 or earlier, and whose 
brief schooldays were punctuated with 
frequent absences to ‘“‘mind the baby,” 
sometimes responds very slowly to our 
efforts to elevate her taste. Howmany 
of us refresh ourselves after a hard 
day’s work by reading books ina foreign 
language, if our linguistic attainments 
are such as to oblige us to guess at the 
precise meaning of every tenth word or 
to consult a dictionary. 

Then we are sufficiently grateful to 
that much criticised functionary, the 
publisher of the “best selling novel of 
the year.” His vigorous puffing may 
grieve the book-minded person, but it 
induces an immense number of other 
persons to read his wares. By freely 
duplicating the best of this class we may 
induce our uncritical friends to read 
books of a much higher grade than 
they otherwise would—a sufficient rea- 
son, it seems to me, for rejecting the 
“agelimit” forfiction. Ourlibraries are, 
happily, rid of the sign: No person 
under 14 admitted without parent or 
guardian. Let us not put up a similar 
barrier in the catalog room, seemingly 
designed, like the other, chiefly to save 
the librarian trouble. Another help is 
the offering of standard fiction in at- 
tractive editions. The Gadshill Dick- 
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ens, the Personal George Eliot, the 
Biographical Thackeray, Jane Austen— 
in dainty, sage green volumes, will gain 
some new readers. Duplicating the 
wholesomest and most popular of the 
standard novels till the ‘saturation 
point” is reached is worth trying if the 
book fund permits. Evenan attractive 
style of rebinding is not without influ- 
ence. Who of us would ever have be- 
come friends with even our favorite 
author if he had made his first bow to 
us in a suit of dirty canvas. Artistic 
bulletins and lists such as the Spring- 
field library has printed are useful. 

But while doing your best to abolish 
the cult, do not forget a tribute of sym- 
pathy to the sincerity and honest en- 
joyment of the young woman who asks 
you on Saturday evening for ‘one of the 
works of Mary J. Holmes,” though she 
may represent a slightly lower stage 
of culture than the Saturday-morning 
young woman who calls for ‘a recent 
novel by the author of Pride and pre)- 
udice,” or “Capt. Kidd’s latest book, 
Principles of western civilization.” 
When you have displayed the wisdom 
of the serpent in all these ways, and 
many more that your own experience 
will suggest, do not be discouraged at 
the state of mind portrayed in The por- 
tion of labor. Do you remember how 
Eva and Fanny upheld the literary 
credit of the Loud familytoa caller who 
hints disparagement? 

“*T guess we've read enough sight 
more than some folks that has a good 
deal more chance to read. Fanny and 
me have taken books out of the library 
full as much as any of the neighbors, I 
rather guess.’ 

“‘We’ve read every single thing that 
Mrs Southworth has ever written,’ said 
Fanny, ‘an’ that’s sayin’ considerable.’ 
‘And all Pansy’s and Rider Haggard’s,’ 
declared Eva. ‘And every one of the 
Duchess and Marie Corelli and Sir 
Walter Scott and George Macdonald 
and Laura Jean Libby and Charles 
Reade, and more, besides, than I can 
think of.’” 

Let us admit that ‘‘learning to read” 
in the best sense of the term requires, as 
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a rule, more than one lifetime. If the 
first generation find that books give de- 
light, the second and third may learn 
how and where to find it worthily. I 
should characterize the functions of 
these books in the library as a gentle- 
man I know, brought up near the sea, 
does the roundclam: ‘Clams! these are 
not clams, these are bait.” They are 
not books, but bait. 

The standard in juvenile fiction may 
be kept some degrees higher because 
the children are now learning to read 
good literature in the public schools. I 
should add Alger, Castlemon, Optic, 
and the Elsie books to the list only 
where there was a large proportion of 
boys and girls whom I could not hold 
without them. They are more edifying 
than Diamond Dick, jr. at Deep Gulch; 
or, Handsome Harry and his thirty- 
eight pops, and The unseen eye; or, 
The girl detective crack case, titles of 
books offered for sale to boys and girls 
in New Britain. 

Next, there is the light novel which 
“society” does read. Its English is bet- 
ter. It does not omit halftones and 
delicate tints; its moral is less obtrusive, 
or wanting. There is no especial fault 
to be found with it only it is hardly 
worth while. Since books are not only 
a delight, but a sedative for tired nerves, 
it deserves its limited place on library 
shelves. 

Then we have the realistic, psycho- 
logical novel, and we shudder at the 
creatures which are made to live and 
move before our eyes. ‘‘These are mon- 
sters or Frankensteins,” we exclaim 
“their author hath a devil. Wewill buy 
20,000 copies a year of his books but 
no one must ever read them.” Later, 
“No, these are human, but depraved 
and lost souls. It is art, but not fit for 
the young.” At last, ‘‘Human! yes, 
ourselves. He was a great artist and 
knew the human heart.” Supplemen- 
tary reading for schools is the apothe- 
osis. 

More doubtful still isthe slum novel, 
in which scenes which would test the 
nerves ofan hospital surgeonor a trained 


nurse are depicted to give us a casual 
half hour’s entertainment. 

Especially is wisdom needed in deal- 
ing with problem novels, endless in 
number, in which all the nuts upon 
which humanity has been cracking its 
teeth since Cain asked his famous ques- 
tion, are served up, salted with adven- 
ture or sugared with sentiment. The 
word problem, too, implies a solution, 
but in many of them ‘“‘x” has not the 
value which our Puritanic training leads 
us to expect. Where is our line amid 
this labyrinth? 

We hardly need concern ourselves 
with those which have little interest as 
fiction. We are buying a class of lite:- 
ature whose general purpose is to enter- 
tain. Ifthe maker of sugar-coated pills 
omits the sugar we are surely at liberty 
to class his product with drugs, not con- 
fectionery. 

Then again, the library is founded and 
maintained by persons who believe in 
an ordered universe, in law and govern- 
ment. It should be counted among the 
conservative forces of society, and its 
agents are not justified in purchasing 
fiction whose avowed aim or real effect 
is to teach atheism, revolutionary an- 
archy, or free love. 

A book may have some, even many, 
objectionable points,and yet be so great 
or so good, on the whole, that we need 
not reject it. In others the elements 
are so mixed that we can only hold the 
judgment in suspense. There are oc- 
casionally books upon which the library 
should await the verdict of posterity, 
acquiescing cheerfully in the verdict of 
“old fogy” from an ever-present section 
of the public. The personal equation 
should beeliminated, however. I have 
heard of a book committee who refused 
to admit the novels of Robert Louis 
Stevenson into a city library because 
one of them had read Treasure Island 
and did not enjoy it; and of a librarian 
who rejected a Cigarette-maker’s ro- 
mance because she did not approve of 
smoking. 

I once tried to get the opinion of 
some of the users of our own library in 
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regard to the exclusion question. My 
first adviser was a boy: “I should give 
folks just what I thought was good for 
‘em. I wouldn’t have a single book in 
the library with any love in it. You 
ought to have Oliver Optic, though.” 
Materfamilias was consulted next: “Oh, 
I think you ought to be very careful. 
The library has a great responsibility. 
I would not admit any such books as 
The lady of quality. Oh, by the way, 
have you bought His Grace of Osmonde 
yet? I want to reserve it if you have.” 

These trifling researches indicate that 
the public, like the librarian, approves 
of restriction—for other people. Li- 
brarians and trustees sometimes exag- 
gerate their responsibility. A western 
librarian with a New England con- 
science, on whom the young person 
ever weighed, considered long the ques- 
tion of admitting the Eternal city. 
When at last it was purchased she of- 
fered it, with a feeling of relief that he 
was not a young person, to the superin- 
tendent of schools, who had asked for 
it previously. “I have read it,” he re- 
plied. “Millie (his sixteen-year-old 
daughter) made me buy it; she wanted 
to read it.” 

A trustee of a city library, in a de- 
lightful paper read before this asso- 
ciation a few years age, defined his 


. position by an ancedote. A brother 


author condemned his narrowness in 
removing “Tess” from his library. 
“What does Ethel think of it?” was the 
reply. “Ethel! You do not suppose 
I allowed Ethel to read it?” “Very 
well, our library provides books for a 
great many Ethels whose parents do 
not guard them as you do yours.” 

Is this position the right one? No 
city is composed of Ethels, and should 
a large library refuse to provide the 
clergyman, doctor, lawyer, mechanic, 
teacher and clubwoman any fiction of 
the day unsuited to Ethel’s tender years? 
The library may not be an entirely safe 
place for Ethel. What child is safe 
anywhere who has not wise, kind, broad- 
minded parents whose friend and com- 
panion she is? We cannot help know- 
ing, too, that besides the Ethels there 





area legion of Maggies, Katies, and 
Mamies, whose knowledge of the seamy 
side of life, derived from newspapers, 
schoolmates, and observation of the life 
about them, is such that a book which 
might shake Ethel’s system of ethics 
would act as a wholesome corrective 
to theirs. Fortunately, we do not be- 
lieve that a knowledge of evil is essen- 
tially degrading, for we hold that om- 
niscience and perfection are united in 
one Being. 

The librarian loves to consider his 
library not wholly a machine for the 
cheap distribution of books, but asa 
University of the people. Let it be 
a liberal, generous, fostering mother, 
whose pantry contains not only milk 
for babies, beef tea and gruel for weak 
digestions, but meat for strong men, 
and sweets, spices, and stimulants, for 
those who need and know how to use 
them. 

But will not the young and weak get 
hold of the food unsuited to them? 
Undoubtedly, therefore, it should be the 
constant study of trustees, librarians, 
and teachers to counteract the evils in- 
cident to a free library. 

The librarian counts his circulation 
with the same sort of pride that the 
doctor does his patients or the lawyer 
his cases. The former has no more 
desire to add to the number of ‘“‘novel- 
a-day friends” than have the latter to 
promote disease or quarreling. Our 
ideal is Mr Dooley’s “In moderation, 
an’ afther th’ chores is done.” 

How gladly would we substitute for 
half the aimless novel reading, hard 
thinking, or the study of public ques- 
tions, outdoor athletics or walking; 
cooking or sewing; the study of birds, 
flowers, insects, and rocks; or the com- 
panionship of little children; but, can- 
didly, are not the more probable sub- 
stitutes day dreaming or gossip, yellow 
journals or cheap melodrama, ugly or 
sight-destroying fancy work, and the 
athletics which consist in sitting down 
to watch professionals hit a ball—when 
they are not hitting each other? 

But, after all, our real library con- 
sists, not of the books we buy—the 
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best of them may stand on the shelves 
year in and year out, of no use except to 
gather dust and to feed the vanity of 
trustees and librarians—but of the books 
we circulate, and in spite of the wisest 
selection the library is seldom a guide or 
teacher for men and women; it is mainly 
an index of the soundness of public 
taste. The children it may guide as 
well as entertain, form while it unforms. 
If we neglect or belittle this branch of 
our work we miss our greatest oppor- 
tunity for good—not to speak of mill- 
stones. 


Bulletin Boards from Decorative 
Point of View* 
Una A. Clark, Washington, D. C. 


Children are more easily reached 
through pictures than in any other way. 
The bulletin’s reason for being is to at- 
tract the eye from a distance, tempt it 
to come nearer and read the notice and 
information posted in connection with 
the pictures. Make your board tell well 
at a distance. Beauty being wholly a 
matter of selection and arrangement, 
anything on earth may be made intoa 
beautiful design. Bulletins being now 
made by persons who have had no train- 
ing in art, it is a matter of luck whether 
they are poor or bad. Decorations 
should be taught in all the library 
schools. The Italians and Armenians 
who use the libraries in the slums have 
great artistic appreciation, so we must 
give them what is good. 

Looked at as decorations, without 
any reference to the subject-matter, 
bulletins become problems in design— 
how to place pictures, which at a dis- 
tance are mere spots of tone or color, in 
an orderly arrangement on a_back- 
ground,so that the result shall have bal- 
ance and harmony. One of the great- 
est faults in bulletins is, that the maker 
of them has been so afraid of making 
them “set” that they have become hig- 
gledy-piggledy. The dreaded word 
“setness’ is often a synonym for dig- 

*Extract trom address before oe jt meeting of 


Massachusetts library clubs, Springfield, Mass., May 28, 
1903. 
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nity. Owing to the great variety of 
shape and size of the pictures to be used, 
it is often necessary to place them ir- 
regularly; ifso, place them according to 
irregular balance, a few laws of which I 
will illustrate. Find the center of your 
sheet and balance all the pictures 
around that, instead of on either side of 
a straight line, as in regular balances 
or symmetry. I will call the pictures 
units. Units of the same size balance 
at equal distances from the center of 
the sheet, either horizontally, vertically, 
or diagonally. Several small units, if 
the sum of their areas equals the area 
of a large unit, may be used as its bal- 
ance. If one small unit, say half the size 
of a large one, must be made to balance 
it, as there are no other available pic- 
tures, it may be made to do so by plac- 
ing it twice as far from the center of the 
sheet as the large unit. If it is one- 
quarter the size of the large one, place 
it four times as faraway. There isareg- 
ular mathematical relationship. Paste 
no pictures on a sheet without imme- 
diately putting on its balance. The re- 
sult will be that, though there be few 
pictures or many on the sheet, they will 
be all related to each other and to a 
common center of balances, and the 
sheet will be a consistent whole. Tone 
and color balances must also be some- 
what considered. Two neutrals of the 
same tone balance on a gray back- 
ground that is between them in value. 
A very dark picture balances a very 
light one. Intensities of color balance 
each other. 


Educational Review 


Librarians are advised not to bind 
volume 25, 1903, of the Educational re- 
view until the reprint of pages 268-271 
of the March number is received. The 
following letter explains the matter: 


NEw YORK, June 4, 1903. 
DEAR SirR—Referring to your letter of 
April 30, would say that arrangements are be- 
ing made for having the incorrectly printed 
pages of Prof Hibben’s article, which appeared 
in the March number of the Educational re- 
view, reprinted. Respectfully, 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 
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At the last moment of preparing the 
forms of the June Pusiic LiBRARIEs, 
the letter from a library student was 
omitted. It was too late to omit refer- 
ence to the letter in the editorial pages, 
so that some question arose in the 
minds of those who were interested as 
to just what was meant by the reference. 

The letter is given in this number. 
To one familiar with the conditions 
mentioned in library schools the letter 
will probably mean one thing, while 
to one who does not know the things 
spoken of it may seem vague and hazy. 
Perhaps it was not possible to make the 
letter more definite without going into 
specifications that would not be proper, 
but at the same time, it is essential to 
be definite in pointing out faults if it is 
to be expected that the pointing out 
will remedy the matter complained of. 


LIBRARIANS who expect to be in that 
vicinity would do well to plan to attend 
the Civic institute, conducted by the 
American league for civic improvement, 
at Chautauqua, July 13-18. For an en- 
tire week students and workers in the 
field of civic improvement will be of- 
fered a program of lectures and confer- 
ences under the guidance of some of 
the chief leaders in civic improvement, 
which will give for the first time a com- 
plete survey of the principles, achieve- 
ments, and hopes of this great move- 
ment. Gov. La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Prof. Charles Zueblin, Prof. J.Q. Adams 
of Philadelphia, Dr C. B. Gilbert, Albert 
Kelsey, and others, will deliver lectures 
touching practical problems of civic im- 
provement. The outlook promises a 
pleasant and profitable week. 


For a good, common-sense view of 
the question of Mr Carnegie’s recent 
speech in London, the following froma 
Canadian librarian is to be commended: 

I was a trifle anxious as to the fate of our 
new library a day or two ago, You may per- 
haps have noticed that Mr Carnegie, who is 
nothing if not frank, gave a London reporter 
an interview, in which, among other things, he 
reflected rather severely on the material devel- 
opment of Canada. Our new building (which 
is to be commenced in a few days) is one of 
Carnegie’s gifts, and on Monday last an indig- 
nant alderman, after wrathfully enlarging upon 
his sins, moved that the gift should, even at 
the eleventh hour, be refused. Fortunately the 
common sense of the majority prevailed. I 
fear we are in Canada still more or less juve- 
nile in our sensitiveness to outside criticism. 
The United States went through the same 
period—about the time that Dickens wrote his 
American notes, and Haliburton created Sam 
Slick--and we shall doubtless outgrow this 
weakness of adolescence, as you have. Al- 
though, as an enthusiastic Canadian, I believe 
that Mr Carnegie is quite astray in his judg- 
ment of the future of the Dominion, I am free 
to admit that he has the advantage of an out- 
side point-of-view, and in any case, I’m willing 
to forgive him for the sake of his splendid as- 
sistance to librarianship. 


THE events of the past two months 
lead one to recall the adage, Death 
loves a shining mark. Scarce had we 
taken.a full breath after the shock of 
the news of Miss James of Wilkes-Barré 
when we are called on to record the 
news of the death of Miss James of 
Boston, which was most unexpected 
and sad. 

M.S. R. James was a worthy repre- 
sentative to bear the name the elder 
woman had so honored. While in no 
way related they were in many ways 
alike. “Little English Miss James,” as 
she was lovingly called to distinguish 
her, was one whom to know was to 
love, and as one’s personal knowledge 
increased one’s love and admiration 
deepened. Gentle, kind, broad minded, 
well balanced, she made friends easily 


and knit them to her with lasting’ 


threads. Coming among the American 
librarians at the World’s congress in 
Chicago in 1893, introduced by Sir Wal- 
ter Besant in the highest terms of praise, 
to speak of her work in the East End 
in London, she at once won all hearts by 
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her bright, inteliigent grasp of library 
ideals, and the friends made on that 
occasion grew in number and strength 
when she came, as she did later, to make 
her home in America. 

Since 1897 she has been librarian of 
the Library Bureau in Boston, and 
throughout New England today many 
hearts are sad as they realize that the 
bright, helpful presence which has aided 
them in making easier their library 
problems has goneout. Modest inher 
bearing she was content that she was 
helpful, and much’ of the work which 
made for better librarianship under her 
harid was known only in effect. 

Her very painful illness at the Mon- 
treal convention, which brought forth 
expressions of deep sympathy from so 
many, was robbed of much of its pain, 
she afterwards remarked, by the knowl- 
edge it brought of the multitude of her 
friends, and today, as the fact of her 
death is made known, a no less number 
are sorely grieved. 

The writer feels keenly this loss of a 
strong, helpful, loyal supporter in the 
work of Pusiic LIBRARIES, and is spe- 
cially bereft of a loving, faithful friend, 
whose companionship has made life 
fuller and deeper and sweeter and whose 
loss will be keenly felt for many a day. 


Tue bill allowing public libraries to 
be built in public parks, passed by the 
last. legislature of Illinois, goes into 
effect July 1, 1903. The substance of 
the bill is as follows: 

Section one authorizes the powers 
having control of any public park to 
permit any public library, organized 
under what is known as the free public 
libraries act, to erect and maintain at 
its own expense, public library build- 
ings within any public park, and to 
make all necessary contracts relative 
to the same. If any persons having a 
right to object, for several reasons, do 
so, the authorities having control of 
the park may condemn the same under 
an act of the legislature for the exer- 
cise of eminent domain. 


Section two provides that the library 
board shall control affairs of the library 
as in all other cases. 

Section three provides that when re- 
quest has been made in writing by di- 
rectors of the public library of the 
authorities for permission to erect a li- 
brary building in a public park, the 
proper authorities shall submit the 
question of granting the request to the 
legal voters, and if a majority favor the 
grant, permission shall be given to so 
use the park, and if necessary, to con- 
demn any interest interfering with the 
proposition, and such action shall be 
paid for out of the city or park general 
revenues. 

The act was passed by 147 ayes and 
6 noes. 

The provisions of this act are of in- 
terest to all cities in Illinois having to 
provide sites for public libraries. The 
passage of the act is due almost entire- 
ly to the efforts of the directors of the 
John Crerar library in Chicago, grow- 
ing out of the refusal of one property 
holder to grant permission to build the 
proposed library in the park on the lake 
front. 

The taking of park land for any other 
purpose than parks, particularly in a 
large city, is a question to be carefully 
considered. Itis probable that the new 
John Crerar library building will be 
placed on the lake front, as the law is 
the work of the directors of that insti- 
tution, and under present conditions 
there does not seem to be any serious 
objection to the plan. It is important 
that the library be centrally located and 
near to the Public library. The con- 
tinued running of trains near at hand is 
a convenience, while it detracts from 
the value of the land for a park. Only 
a very small part of the proposed park 
will be taken, and the law does not 
seem to admit of other interests com- 
ing on to park lands under its provi- 
sion. While all this is true in this par- 
ticular case, it is well to emphasize in 
general terms that parks in large cities 
are as necessary as libraries. 
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A Word from a Library School 
Student 


The request for ideas, suggestions, or 
criticisms on the subject of library train- 
ing in a recent number of Pustic LI- 
BRARIES has brought to mind a few 
points which are, perhaps, merely more 
open questions on the much discussed 
topic. 

The library student frequently en- 
ters the field in comparative ignorance 
of what is ahead of him. The various 
branches of library economy are un- 
folded before him, cataloging, classifi- 
cation, subject headings, the a, b, c of 
it being accessioning, book selection, 
and cataloging, and the encouragement 
given is, There is more of it, and the 
work will grow harder. 

Apparently the idea is, to work the 
would-be librarian to his utmost capac- 
ity, and confuse himif possible. If the 
right material is in him he will stand 
the strain, otherwise he will leave the 
ranks, and the librarians’ world will 
have one less incompetent worker. 

The first demand the embryo libra- 
rians should make on the schools which 
they supply is, that director and teach- 
ers shall be competent in their special 
lines. Everybody knows an individual 
may be fully informed on a subject, 
yet wholly incapable of imparting his 
knowledge in a lucid way. 

Nowadays it is a conceded fact that 
a teacher should have a love for hu- 
manity, even before a love for his work, 
else he is a failure. 

Is that true of library school-teachers, 
or have some even now become fossi- 
lized? Librarians, to be sure, must be 
machines, but machines require oiling, 
and a drop of the milk of human kind- 
ness would often, in the case of library 
students, make work much easier, and 
lead to better results. 

If the faculty or power of inspiring 
students to do good work depends di- 
rectly on the vitality of the instructors, 
should the instructors engage in any 
outside work? 

‘A-restless, fidgety teacher does more 
harm than good in a class. 
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The director of a school usually 
judges the student’s character, mental 
caliber,and personal qualities from out- 
side recommendations or from brief 
interviews and recitations. The sub- 
teachers are working for bread, and sel- 
dom it is that their opinions in regard 
to a student conflict with those of the 
head. 

Consistency is eagerly sought after in 
library work. Just consider for a mo- 
ment the inconsistency of kindergarten 
behavior ina library school. Is it not 
incumbent on the powers-that-be to in- 
sure peace and quiet to those who have 
paid for their instruction and desire to 
make the most of it? 

The personal equation is an impor- 
tant factor in this work. May I ask if 
a student competent in library science 
but lacking in those qualities necessary 
to make him an acceptable member on 
a library staff, would be granted a cer- 
tificate at the end of the library school 
course? On the other hand, woulda stu- 
dent having personal qualities adapted 
to library work, though lacking the re- 
quired standing in the various studies, 
be granted a certificate? 

There are diversities of gifts, yet 
surely no one thinks the personal equa- 
tion would balance the Jack of marks in 
any school. And marks may be ac- 
quired by devious ways. 

lf a student has a love for the work, 
no distracting interests, and persever- 
ance, what can be the reason of final 
failure? Lack of influential friends is a 
great drawback let him who can deny 
it. In the majority of cases influence 
counts far more than worth in getting 
a position. 

The library school director who does 
not seek to aid the weak and struggling 
should at once turn him froma fruitless 
endeavor. 

Opinions of actual students would be 
helpful in furthering this work, for it is 
certain the people most nearly con- 
cerned in the matter ought to have 
practical ideas on the subject. 

The idea of granting certificates, only 
after work successfully accomplished in 
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the library field, seems both wise and 
just. Thenervous tension under which 
library students labor affects some more 
than others, while the positions which 
graduates fill seldom require such stren- 
uous living as the schools necessitate, 
consequently tried laborers are proved 
worthy or unworthy more justly out of 
schools. 

Certificates would then mean some- 
thing very definite, whereas now, grad- 
uates have the sign of proficiency with- 
out final proof. 

The schools are doing a splendid 
work for the aspiring librarians, but is 
it not within their power to do a great 
deal more with comparatively slight 
changes? LIBRARY STUDENT. 


Schoolroom Libraries in Newark, 
N. J. 


Three years ago, eight carefully se- 
lected libraries were sent to eight 
schools in the city. These were made 
up of 50 books each. They were du- 
plicates of books already in the library, 
but were bought for this special pur- 
pose. They were chosen by the then 
assistant reference librarian who, later, 
assumed charge of the Children’s de- 
partment, and were composed of books 
indorsed by leading educators and li- 
brarians. 

Each separate library covered much 
ground in a few books. These cases 
were labeled from one to eight, and 
were sent to specially chosen schools 
each half year, in September and Feb- 
ruary. No booksat all dubious in their 
character were included. 

Under this system the principal was 
responsible for the books, which were 
sent in a large case with folding doors, 
which could be locked. In every case 
this loan was much appreciated, and as 
each library had been supplied with 
book pockets and book slips, marked 
in red ink with school library number, 
the record of the circulation was easily 
kept in detail, making it a simple mat- 
ter for us to compile our report. 

While this system served its purpose 
well, it was felt to be lacking in breadth 
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and elasticity, and during the past win- 
ter a new system of supplying class- 
room libraries has been established. 
This is very much appreciated by both - 
teacher and pupil, and a description of 
it may prove interesting and helpful. 

In the early part of the winter books 
had been sent only to the few schools 
that had made special application for 
books, and no general offer had been 
made. Fourteen libraries had been 
sent to 10school buildings. Ata meet- 
ing of the teachers held in the library, 
the head of the Children’s department 
stated that any public school-teacher 
could be supplied with a collection of 
books for her own classroom. 

This was news to many, and during 
the next few days a large number of 
teachers came to the children’s room to 
put in their applications for books. In 
some cases definite titles were asked for; | 
in others, definite subjects were asked 
to be covered; in still other cases the 
judgment of the library assistant was 
requested. In the latter case a good, 
general library was selected, adapted to 
the grade of the children who were to 
use it. 

These applications were filed by date 
as they were received, and as opportu- 
nity offered the books were collected 
in accordance with them. They were 
charged, in the usual way, with the date 
on the book pocket, and with the date, 
and the names of the school and the 
teacher, on the book siip. An alpha- 
betical list of teachers responsible for 
the care of the books, and a list of 
school buildings to which libraries have 
been sent, are kept on small catalog 
cards filed alphabetically. The latter 
list contains the number of books sent, 
the teacher's name, the date, and other 
notes. 

Each library sent out is given a num- 
ber in regular series. A list of the li- 
braries is kept ina blank book in the 
order of these numbers. This list in- 
cluded the date of shipment, name of 
school building, and number of books. 
When the library is returned, the date 
of return is entered on this list. 

The books when selected and charged 
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are packed in cases made of white wood 
lumber, 7-8 in. thick. They are made 
without doors, contain one shelf, and 
are 23 in. high, 17 in. wide, and g in. 
deep. They cost $2 each. 

The number of books in these libra- 
ries usually varies from 12 to 60. To 
one school, whose principal acts as li- 
brarian, distributing the books himself, 
250 were sent. He gives his own time 
at noon recess and before and after 
school to this work, and has practically 
turned his office into a branch library 
or deposit station. 

In all cases the teachers understand 
that they can keep their libraries dur- 
ing the school year, if they so wish. 
This has been the plan of nearly all. 
Some at the end of a few months find 
that their classes have read and re-read 
the books, and are asking for others. 
In such cases, the books are returned 
to the library, a record being kept of the 
fact, and another lot of books is sent. 

We ask the teachers to give us the 
total of their home circulation each 
month, and suggest that they keep their 
record of books lent in as simplea way 
as possible. The record is usually kept 
in a blank book containing the names 
and numbers of the volumes in the li- 
brary. The names of the borrowers, 
with the dates, are written opposite the 
book titles, and crossed off in ink when 
the books are returned. One principal 
uses book slips supplied by us and fol- 
lows our regular method of charging. 
Another makes a card for each child 
who takes books, and keeps a record of 
the books lent and the dates on them. 

These cases of books, as they are made 
ready from week to week, are delivered 
by the expressman of the board of edu- 
cation. Some teachers use their books 
in the schoolroom only, for recesses, 
rainy days, etc., but in most cases the 
books are lent to pupils to carry home. 

The teachers who have asked for 
literature bearing on definite subjects 
use the books to aid in certain studies, 
and to make their pupils realize that 
there is more knowledge in the world 
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on the subjects they are studying than 
is found in the one good text-book. 

One high-school teacher asked us to 
include in her library the life of Pa- 
lissy, the potter, to use as a supple- 
mentary reader while they were study- 
ing clayand procelain. Another wanted 
only books bearing on English history, 
good stories and biographies. Still 
others asked for “stories bearing on 
early colonial days;” “books which are 
good literature;” “good, wholesome sto- 
ries of family life;” “books on animals, 
outdoor life, and nature.” 

The requests are varied, showing 
that certain teachers, if not all of them, 
are putting our literature to good use 
in their classrooms, and are personally 
directing the reading of their pupils. 

The head of the Children’s depart- 
ment, or her first assistant, visits these 
schools once each month to get reports 
of circulation, hear complaints, note 
requests, and look after repairs. The 
teachers tell us that our fiction, history, 
travel, fairy tales, and biography are 
reaching children who would never 
come as far as the library building for 
them, and are brightening homes which 
heretofore have never known what joys 
were to be found in books. 

The general verdict among the teach- 
ers is, that the child who reads the most 
proves the best scholar in the end, and 
is constantly helped by his contact with 
good, clean, wholesome books. 

HELEN Peters Dopp. 


A Directory of the charitable, social 
improvement, educational, and reli- 
gious associations and churches of Phil- 
adelphia (828 pp), prepared by the 
Civic club of Philadelphia, includes a 
descriptive list of libraries and reading- 
roomsinthecity. There are 146 libra- 
ries and reading-rooms in the list, be- 
sides 65 connected with churches. The 
brief descriptions tell in each case the 
number of volumes, the object of the 
library, the conditions under which it 
may be used, and an enumeration of spe- 
cial collections. This is so far the most 
complete list of Philadelphia libraries. 
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The Care of Books 


Alice B. Kroeger, director of library school, 
Drexel institute, Philadelphia 

General works which tell about the 
enemies of books usually attribute the 
greatest damage to books and book- 
binding to damp, to heat, to book- 
worms and other vermin, etc. Blades, 
however, in his well-known work on the 
subject, discourses in an entertaining 
manner of human enemies as well. 
Text-books on library science appar- 
ently do not consider the subject worth 
mention, believing possibly that such 
elementary matters are understood by 
all. Mr Spofford, in his Book for all 
readers, devotes some pages to the con- 
sideration of many of the points here 
mentioned. 

How very few persons (alas! even li- 
brarians) know the first principles of the 
proper treatment of books is evident in 
almost every library. We should not, 
perhaps, expect that those who have 
little to do with books in their homes 
shall always give them due considera- 
tion in handling, but librarians must 
be expected to understand how totreat 
them. Almost the first instruction to 
every library assistant should be onthe 
value of books, and the importance of 
obeying a few essential rules, the ob- 
servance of which not only gives to the 
library a better appearance, but, most 
important of all, saves much in the 
wear and tear of books, and, conse- 
quently, in the expenses for repairing 
and rebinding. 

It is more than probable that the 
cheap price of books and their very 
common use are responsible for the 
average person’s (and, I regret to have 
to say, forsmany so-called booklovers’ ) 
carelessness in their handling, that 
touches directly the sensibilities of any- 
one who has the true devotion to the 
book, and to these reasons must be 
added a total lack of respect for public 
property which, unfortunately, pos- 
sesses many persons. Most librarians 
see the daily misuse by readers of fine 
books which just a little care would keep 
in good condition for years. Librarians 
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and, even more, their assistants, are usu- 
ally averse to becoming disciplinarians, 
yet it is frequently necessary to cor- 
rect the faults of readers in their use of 
books. Thére should be no hesitation 
in correcting the faults of members of 
the staff, which are often committed 
through ignorance, though frequently 
also through carelessness. The power 
of observation—of observation of little 
things—must be cultivated. A quick 
eye can often detect the approaching 
destruction of a binding in time to stop 
it. 

Some general instructions for library 
assistants and students may not be 
amiss. It is with the object of empha- 
sizing the importance of the proper care 
of books, that the following rules (many 
of which may appear unnecessary, but 
the observance of which, my experience 
has proven, are too often neglected) 
have been brought together. 

Rules for cleaning books, for the 
binding and rebinding of books, for 
the care of photographs, pamphlets, 
maps, etc., might also be enumerated, 
but most of these would be chiefly for 
the use of special assistants, and are 
not so essential in the daily experience 
of the general library assistant. 

Carelessness in handling current peri- 
odicals, which are cheaper than books, 
and are, therefore, considered even less 
worthy of respect, is a common experi- 
ence in public libraries, but while the 
same rules apply to these that apply to 
books, they are not so easily enforced. 
Popular magazines are frequently muti- 
lated, orso badly handled that they are 
unfit for binding. 

Cutting and opening—Cut the leaves 
with a flat ivory paper knife, which 
must be in good condition; the edges 
must never be allowed to become rough 
or saw-like. 

Cut well into the joint so as to avoid 
tearing pages when the book is opened. 

Go over books page by page. It is 
sometimes difficult to tell whether all 
pages are cut until this is done, 

Books must be opened by the assist- 
ant who has charge of preparing them 
for the shelves in accordance with the 
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instructions of William Matthews, one 
of the authorities on bookbinding: 
Hold the book with its back on a 
smooth or covered table; let the front 
board down, then the other, holding the 
leaves in one hand while you open a few 
leaves at the back, then a few at the 
front, and so go on, alternately opening 
back and front, gently pressing open 
the sections till you reach the center of 
the volume. Do thistwo or three times 
and you will obtain the best results. 
Open the volume violently or carelessly 
in any one place and you will likely 
break the back and cause a start in the 
leaves. Never force the back; if it does 
not yield to gentle opening, rely upon it 
the back is too tightly or strongly lined. 
Using—The corners of leaves must 
not be turned down. To avoid this 
common failing of readers, cheap book- 
marks must be furnished, if made only 
of plain manilla paper. This is the 
surest remedy. If the bookmark bears 
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as does the Maxson bookmark, an im- 
provement in the use of books will fol- 
low. Bookmarks are not very expen- 
sive, and are worth far more than their 
cost. 

Books must not be handled with dirty 
fingers, and what is as bad for fine 
books, must not be handled with gloves. 
Readers must be required to remove 
their gloves in turning over the leaves of 


handsome, illustrated volumes, though - 


they are frequently reluctant to do so. 

Books must not be marked with pen 
or pencil. This rule is not an easy one 
to enforce. Before books are returned 
to the shelves, assistants must examine 
books for marks, which should be 
erased whenever found. Here againa 
few words on the bookmark will have 
a deterrent effect on the reader. The 
use of ink should not be allowed in libra- 
ries. Where it is permitted the great- 
est care must be exercised in its use so 
as not to drop it on the pages of books, 
as is so often done. Tracing from il- 


lustrated books should be allowed only 
with the use of a pyralin, gelatin, or 
celluloid sheet, which is inexpensive. 
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The use of ink in tracing should not be 
permitted. 

Books must not have anything put be- 
tween their leaves thicker than a sheet 
of paper. Well-known to the desk as- 
sistant are the objects found in books, 
such as photographs, letters, veils, pen- 
cils, often several of these in combina- 
tion. Some readers put even larger ob- 
jects than the above between the covers 
of books in carrying them to and from 
the library. This practice results. in an 
increase in the expense of binding, and 
must be discouraged. 

Leaves of books must not be turned 
over with moistened fingers. Besides 
the damage to the appearance of the 
page from a moistened finger-print, 
there is, in these days of germs, a pos- 
sible danger to the public health. 

Open books must not be piled upon 
one another. Too frequently students 
reading in a library forget that this is 
most injurious to books, and they must 
be reminded that it is contrary to rules. 

Open books must not be placed on 
the table face downwards. 

Do not allow readers to lean upon 
books when they are using them. As 
the Maxson bookmark says, It hurts. 
Catalogers, who are often guilty of thus 
violating the book, will find it conven- 
ient to have something to hold the book 
open, the most popular article for the 
purpose consisting of a half yard of 
ribbon about two inches wide, which is 
doubled, and stitched along the side 
and one end, then filled with small shot 
and the other end closed. 

In writing on book-plate and fre- 
quently in cataloging, place another 
book under front cover in order that no 
pressure will come on the hinge. Do 
the same if by chance the book-pocket 
is on the inside of the back cover, where 
it should not be. 

Do not allow the cover of a large 
book to hang over the end of a table, 
as an unnecessary strain falls upon the 
hinge. 

In using art books with loose plates, 
especially in libraries of technical col- 
leges and schools where the use is con- 
stant, it is well to have some envelopes 
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made with back of cardboard, face of 
a pyralin or gelatin sheet, and edge of 
leather, into which the plate can be 
slipped and thus be protected from bad 
handling. 

In taking a book from the shelf do 
not catch hold of the head-band. It is 
likely to break and spoil the binding. 
Catch hold back of the head-band. 

Do not allow books to remain open on 
the tables when not in use. The dust 
that falls upon the open page soils and 
damages the book. 

Do not place books, especially if they 
are heavy, on their fore-edges for any 
length of time. 

Do not catch hold of a book by its 
cover. 

Do not drop books on the floor. 

Do not take hold of the leaf (in order 
to turn it over), so as to cause it totear 
on the edge. Special care must be 
taken in turning over leaves of large 
books. 

Folded maps and plates must be 
handled carefully, and mended as soon 
as they begin to wear. 

Children must be cautioned not to 
carry books out in the rain or snow. 

Never open a new book hastily in the 
middle. Follow directions for opening 
a new book. 

Putting away books—Examine hastily 
to see if book needs mending. Do not 
put away or circulate any book with 
loose leaf or plate. 

Do not crowd books on shelves, as 
injury results therefrom in taking books 
out. One is apt then to take hold from 
top edge. 

Do not put books on shelves with- 
out book support unless the shelf is al- 
most full, as the books fall over to one 
side and the binding is injured. Use 
plenty of book supports. It pays. 

Always move the book support on 
taking out a book if there is any chance 
that by not doing so the book will fall 
over. 

Do not put books horizontally on top 
of upright books. 

Do not place books on their fore- 
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edges, especially if the books are heavy. 

Bring books toedge of shelf and have 
them even in appearance. 

Do not put a book hastily on shelf 
through a metal book-support, as the 
leaves are torn by doing so. 

Do not crowd in a book which is just 
too tall for the shelf. 

Books consisting of plates in port- 
folios should be gone over carefully be- 
fore putting away, the plates collated 
and arranged in order, and the edges. 
made even, so that they do not project 
and become frayed or torn. 

In looking over the shelves notice 
whether any leaves project above the 
others. This is usually a sign of the 
need of repair. 

Arrange books, that are too tall to 
stand upright, flat on the shelves. 
These should be on sliding shelves, so - 
as not to injure the binding in taking 
out. Butif there are no sliding shelves 
great care must be taken not to injure 
the top and bottom in removing from 
the shelf. In case the shelves are not 
sliding, it is a great protection to the 
binding to cover shelves with a dark 
canton flannel, as otherwise the binding 
will be rubbed in taking out and _ put- 
ting away the books. 

Sunlight—Direct rays of the sun upon 
bindings absorb thecolor, and books so- 
exposed soon become faded in appear- 
ance. Curtains should be lowered to 
protect books from sunlight. 

Heat—Excessive heat is injurious to. 
leather, therefore books must not be 
placed too near to heaters or heating 
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The Irish Literary society of New 
York was incorporated June 1 at Al- 
bany. It proposes to promote the 
study and knowledge of the Irish, i. e. 
Gaelic, language, literature, drama, and 
art. It will establish club rooms, with 
possibly a library in connection, and 
hopes to have a Gaelic department in 
the New York Public library and to es- 
tablish intercourse with libraries all 
over the country.— Albany Argus. 
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Library Notes 
Melvil Dewey, director New York State 
library 

020.7 Steps in developing well-trained libra- 
rians—Those who conduct the various 
library meetings should remember that 
one responsibility is to lead those who 
attend to take the next step beyond. 
From city and local meetings they 
should get stimulus to attend the state 
meeting. From that they should go 
to interstate meetings, like library 
week, andtotheA.L.A. The interest 
aroused by those meetings should lead 
those who need it to attend library in- 
stitutes in theirsection. A week under 
a good conductor at an institute ought 
to make many of those present plan 
to give six weeks at a good summer 
school, and we have found that the 
most promising candidates in the sum- 
mer school were stimulated by the 
course to take, as soon as they were 
able, the full two years’ course, and to 
get all practicable in the way of library 
training. There is thus a natural series 
of steps from entering the employ of a 
library, thru local, state, interstate, and 
national associations, institutes, sum- 
mer schools, and full two-year courses. 

o2ze.7 Abuse of name, Library school— 
When little villages call themselves 
cities, the newspapers accuse them of 
calling three mullein stalks anda thistle 
a grove. If some clergyman, however 
scholarly, wishing to eke out his in- 
come, takes some private pupils and 
advertises himself as a college or uni- 
versity, he excites the mirth of the in- 
considerate and only hurts his own 
cause. Libraries and librarianship are 
taking on every year new dignity, and 
it behooves them to insist on more of 
the respect which istheirdue. If some 
individual, however able he may be, 
wishes, perhaps purely from motives of 
public service, to give instruction to 
those who know less than he about li- 
braries, all will commend his work if he 
will speak of it as instruction, or asa 
course, or, if he has several people tak- 
ing it,as a class. But if he takes for 


such work the name library school, 
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which implies an adequate faculty, 
equipment, and permanent organiza- 
tion with authority to grant credentials, 
he ought not to complain if librarians 
who respect their profession refuse to 
accept his nomenclature and feel a cer- 
tain distrust as to his position. In New 
York, for years, the law has forbidden 
the use of the name college or univer- 
sity unless certain minimum standards 
were met. A high school, public li- 
brary, or any institution asking to be 
recognized as a part of the educational 
machinery must meet certain standards 
of faculty, course, equipment, and per- 
manence before it is given even the 
most modest place on the roll. It is to 
be hoped that the ‘‘committees coura- 
geous” appointed during the past year 
will agree on certain standards, and 
that we shall begin right by keeping off 
the list of library schools those that 
fall below. This does not preclude the 
warmest admiration and support for all 
other worthy efforts for instruction. It 
is simply a protest against an abuse of 
titles. 

020.7 Chautauqua Library school—In spite 
of the plainly printed statement, can- 
didates constantly apply who betray in 
their correspondence the fact that they 
hope to qualify for a position by secur- 
ing six weeks’ instruction. They are 
frankly told that they are not eligible; 
that the Chautauqua course is not 
planned to train people for librarian- 
ship, but is to give those already en- 
gaged in library positions broader con- 
ception of their work and a better 
understanding of modern methods and 
ideals. The class is for those who are 
not seeking library positions, but who 
already hold them and wish to make 
themselves more efficient in the service 
they can render to the public. 

021.7 A new profession—From time to 
time I get letters from various state 
commissions saying they are looking 
for a library missionary, a promoter, or 
under some other title, for one who can 
go into the small towns and show them 
how to start and runa library in the way 
to get the most for their time and 
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money. The feeling grows that printed 
matter and correspondence can never 
fully do the work, and that personal 
contact with someone with a gift for 
this organizing and promoting, and with 
the real missionary spirit, is essential to 
the highest success. We have used the 
term inspector for this work in New 
York, but perhaps a better one will be 
found. Here is a distinct new profes- 
sion, differing from the work of the or- 
dinary librarian and offering greater 
opportunities for usefulness because it 
raises one to the second power. If 1co 
small libraries can be started in good 
work a greater influence is exerted for 
good than would be possible ina single 
institution. 

The great difficulty is, that the mo- 
ment this need is announced scores of 
men and women who have failed in 
everything else jump at the conclusion 
that the Lord designed them for this 
particular work, and are insistent on be- 
ingappointed. Possibly one in a thou- 
sand of them would really succeed, but 
the old rule holds good that people who 
have failed in everything else are not 
promising material for developing a new 
profession. 

023.6 Long hours of work—Well admin- 
istered libraries keep learning that it 
does not pay to exact too many hours 
from library assistants. The critical 
work of cataloging, the steady tension 
at loan or reference desk, or in chil- 
dren’s department, is like that of the 
teacher, which exacts more than simple 
clerical duties. Our experience is that 
seven hours is as much of this work as 
we can wisely ask from our staff. Many 
years ago Justin Winsor, after study of 
these questions, told me that he could 
not get as much as seven hours good 
work from the average cataloger and 
reduced it still farther. Some libraries 
started with small means as a matter of 
philanthropy, pay only starvation wages 
and exact unreasonable hours When 
they are made free to the public, and 
can command ample support, they still 
continue the old traditions. The result 
in some cases is a bad reputation for 
overwork and broken health. Eight 
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hours a day ought to be the maximum, 
and seven is better. The tendency of 
the whole world is to shorten required 
hours, and it is not creditable to some 
prominent library officials that they are 
content to overwork their subordinates, 
who in turn can not, if they would, give 
the same quality of service that would 
be possible with more reasonable hours 
and more generous vacations. When 
one gives up teaching where he has 
three months vacation each year, and 
takes up librarianship with its longer 
hours, and then is accorded a meager 
two weeks, he can but feel the injustice 
of the discrimination against our pro- 
fession, which is steadily winning an 
equal place with teaching, which repre- 
sents the other half of education. 

023.8 Salaries of librarians— We are con- 
stantly askt what salary a competent 
librarian ought to receive. The ques- 
tion means nothing without knowing 
so much detail that it seldom can be 
answerd, but we usually call attention 
to the fact that the normal salary of a 
competent librarian should be the same 
as that given to the educational leader 
of thatcommunity. Ina townit would 
be like the salary of the school superin- 
tendent or high school principal. Ina 
college it should be the salary of a full 
professor. In a university, if the li- 
brary is at all adequate, its director 
should have the rank and salary of the 
dean of aschool. It is much more dif- 
ficult to fill a librarianship satisfactorily 
than it is to fill these educational posi- 
tions. The difficulty, of course, in giv- 
ing this advice is, that in many cases 
librarians now in office receiving a half 
or a third the best educational salary 
are still getting more than they are 
worth, but that is a personal question 
about which no one could well advise. 
The position ought to have in it a man 
of sufficient ability and executiv force 
to earn the salary of a dean, professor, 
or high school principal or school su- 
perintendent. If less is paid either the 
present incumbent is entirely inade- 
quate tor the position or is receiving 
too small a salary. 
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Public Library at Blue Island, IIl. 


This building is the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie, and was built and furnished 
within the appropriation of $15,000. 

The exterior on all sides is of the best 
buff Bedford stone. 

The architectural treatment of the 
exterior is extremely simple, in the 
rather severe lines of the Italian renais- 
sance. Like those Italian buildings, it 
depends for its attractiveness, not upon 
odd, grotesque, or striking features, 
which at first seem fine, but in the long 
run weary and detract, but rather, on the 
contrary, depends for its enduring qual- 
ities upon fine and carefully studied 
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and oak paneled walls. The main read- 
ing-rooms cover all the upper floor with- 
out partitions, except for a librarian’s 
room. Thechildren’s room on the west, 
delivery desk in the center, main read- 
ingroomtotheeast. Booksare shelved 
along the rear wall. - The interior wood- 
work is oak, elegantly wrought and fin- 
ished. The furniture is all of the 
latest Library Bureau make, in cherry, 
and beautifully finished. The lower 
floor has a mens room and toilet, a 
large center hall, a director’s room, and 
workroom. 

It is intended to make the {men’s 
room quite a feature of the library. It 
is to be a smoking room with a large 








proportion and upon the delicacy and 
refinement of its moldings. 

The result is an artistic and practical 
success, and from the beauty of material, 
and simplicity and harmony of design, 
the building will lose nothing by age, 
but always, even if by chance hereafter 
surrounded by more expensive con- 
structions, still remain a thoroughly 
dignified and artistic little library, wor- 
thy of a cultured and cultivated com- 
munity. 

The building is 62 feet long and 34 
feet deep, has a high basement and main 
floor. The entrance is through a ves- 
tibule, with mosaic floor, marble base 





desk with materials for writing, and a 
dozen different trade journals and se- 
lected newspapers. The basement is 
not much below the level, particularly 
at the back. The central hall is fur- 
nished by the women’s Current topic 
club for a study club room. The heat 
and electric light are both furnished by 
the city plant free of charge. This is 
a large item in saving expenses. 

The library has received as an indefi- 
nite loan a very fine Aztec collection, 
which is now boxed but will be put in 
cases in the main reading-room soon. 
This collection consists of pottery, ob- 
sidian pieces, masks, weapons, etc. 
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Long Island—The eighteenth regular 
meeting of the Library club was held 
on Saturday afternoon, May 23, at the 
high school, Freeport, in connection 
with the second library institute held 
on Long Island. Frank P. Hill was in 
the chair. There were §5 persons pres- 
ent, more than half of these being non- 
members of the club who had been in- 
vited to the institute. 

The report of the auditing committee, 
finding the accounts of the treasurer 
correct, was read and accepted. The 
club then proceeded to a consideration 
of-the program, which opened with a 
paper by Dr F. T. DeLano, trustee of 
the Rockville Centre library, entitled, 
How to arouse library interest in a com- 
munity. Dr DeLano spoke earnestly 
of the value of the public library and 
of its necessity even in townships or 
villages of only 1000 inhabitants. Tak- 
ing as an illustration the work done in 
starting and maintaining a library by a 
few energetic people in Westport, N. Y., 
he made it clear that by an adaptation 
of methods to conditions, much could 
be accomplished in even the most un- 
promising places. 

W.R. Eastman of Albany and Rev. 
Mr Johnson of Sea Cliff took part in the 
discussion which followed. Mr East- 
man cautioned those asking for help in 
starting a library not to be too modest 
in their demands, lest they cheapen 
their object in the public estimation. 
Rev. Mr Johnson spoke of the difficulty 
of awakening interest, and thought the 
argument that Success will bring suc- 
cess, the only forcible one. 

The motion was then carried that a 
resolution, be drafted thanking the res- 
idents of Freeport for their courtesy 
to the club, and the chair appointed 
Miss Hitchler, Miss Rathbone, and 
Miss Field a committee to prepare the 
same. 

There followed two papers on How 
to make a library useful, written by Miss 
E. L. Adams of the Plainfield (N. J.) 
Public library, and Miss Witham of the 
Brooklyn Public library, and read re- 
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spectively by Miss Patten and Miss 
Hitchler. Both writers laid stress on 
the need of personal service on the part 
of the librarian of the small library. 
Books and approved methods of ad- 
ministration are not enough. The hun- 
ger for books must be aroused, readers 
must be guided to the best literature, 
and made to feel at the same time that 
the librarian is their willing helper and 
guide in finding the knowledge they 
seek, and that this is done because he 
knows and loves the books himself and 
wishes to share his own pleasure in them 
with others. Miss Jacobsen, Mr East- 
man, Mr Harper, and Miss Rathbone 
took part in the discussion. 

A paper on Training possible to li- 
brarians of small libraries, written by 
Miss Plummer of the Pratt institute li- 
brary, and read by Miss Hutchinson, 
concluded the program. Miss Plum- — 
mer recommended the two summer 
schools of the state, spoke of the benefit 
to be gained from a paid apprentice- 
ship in a well-managed library, of the 
difficulties of satisfactory instruction by 
correspondence courses, and advised 
consultation with the state inspector 
of libraries before deciding on either 
of the latter named methods. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour no 
discussion followed this paper, and after 
passing the following resolution by a 
unanimous vote, the meeting adjourned: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the members 
of the Long Island Library club be extended to 
Mr McKinley for his efforts in making this 
meeting such a success, to the board of edu- 
cation for kindly providing this place of meet- 
ing, and to the citizens of Freeport for their 
generous hospitality. 

Mary L. Davis, Sec’y. 


Library institute 


A library institute under the auspices 
of the club was arranged by the Insti- 
tute committee, and held at Freeport, 
Long Island, on Saturday, May 23. 

The morning session was attended by 
30 persons, representing the school and 
public libraries of 10 neighboring vil- 
lages. Miss Rathbone, chairman of the 
committee and of the meeting, gave a 
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brief history of the Library institute 
idea in New York state. 

Charles G. Leland, supervisor of 
school libraries in Greater New York, 
then described the method and approx- 
imate cost of introducing classroom li- 
braries into a school. He estimated 
that $35 would be sufficient for each 
room, making $350 for a school of 10 
grades, which expense would be con- 
siderably lessened in the case of most 
schools by their having a small, general 
library on hand asa partial source of 
supply. He urged that the selection 
of books be made by the codperation 
of the teachers and the librarian of the 
puplic library. The value of the library 
in stimulating enthusiasm and commu- 
nity spirit among the scholars was em- 
phasized, and several striking illustra- 
tions given from the experience of the 
speaker, and of the teachers with whom 
he had come in contact, to show the 
moral as well as educational benefit of 
the classroom library. Mr Leland con- 
cluded with the statement that the im- 
portant thing is, after all, “not what a 
boy knows, but what he loves.” 

An animated discussion followed as 
to the number of the books, how often 
they should be changed, whether their 
ownership should be vested in the 
school or in the public library, how the 
principal could be interested to intro- 
duce the plan, the influence of the books 
upon the children and their parents, and 
the details ot their administration. In 
this both teachers and librarians took 
an active part. 

Miss Stevens, of the Girls’ High 
school, Brooklyn, spoke of the school 
library from the teachers’ point of view. 
She dwelt upon the necessity of reading 
to bring people into contact with the 
broader interests of the world, and to 
develop the power of allusion, imagi- 
nation, a discriminating knowledge of 
words, and a sense of humor. She rec- 
ommended for this, fairy-tales, the clas- 
sic myths, standard romantic novels, 
stories of animal life, and clever non- 
sense books. As a preventive to the 


growth of anarchistic and socialistic 
ideas, she named the stories of English 
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life, like John Halifax, Cranford, Tom 
Brown, and Mrs Ewing’s tales. That 
the teacher must love books and read- 
ing, that she should be trained in this 
rather than in methods, was especially 
emphasized both by Miss Stevens and 
in the discussion. Several teachers 
added the testimony of their experi- 
ence, among them Miss Hawkins and 
Miss Waite of the Freeport school. 
The afternoon session of the institute 
was merged in the regular meeting of 
the club, and was preceded and followed 
by a pleasant evidence of the hospital- 
ity of the residents of Freeport, who 
entertained all visitors at luncheon and 
dinner’ In the evening Dr Canfield 
madea public address in the high school 
building, upon the place of the public 
library in the community. The entire 
program of the day was interesting and 
vital. IRENE A. HACKETT, 
Secretary for the Committee. 


Massachusetts—A joint meeting of all 
the library clubs of New England was 
held in Springfield; May 28-29. Rep- 
resentatives were present from the 
Massachusetts, Bay Path, Cape Cod, 
Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Western Massachusetts library 
clubs, including in all about 350 mem- 
bers. The first session was held Thurs- 
day, at 2 o'clock, in the lecture room of 
the Art building, with Mr Fleischner, 
president of the Massachusetts Library 
club, in the chair. The speakers were 
H. C. Wellman, librarian of the City li- 
brary, Springfield, who gave a brief ac- 
count of the City library association; 
Una A. Clarke, of Washington, D. C.; 
C. H. Hastings, chief of the Card dis- 
tribution section, Library of congress, 
and F. W. Faxon. 

Miss Clarke gave an instructive talk 
on Bulletin boards from the decorative 
point of view. She emphasized the 
artistic side of the bulletin, showing how 
it is possible to cultivate a literary taste 
from beautiful pictures, and how those 
which merely seek to give information, 
without any attempt at artistic effect, 
may repel children. Let the bulletin 
suggest pleasant things, such as Valen- 
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tine’s day, Fourth of July. Arrange- 
ment of color, of light and shade, and of 
proper balance in pictures, should be 
carefully sought. Very effective back- 
grounds are made of gray cardboard, of 
wall paper—either the plain cartridge 
or one having a faint pattern—and of 
calico with the right figure. No one 
need ever fear a set arrangement,as that 
is always in good taste. 

Mr Hastings, in his talk on the Dis- 
tribution of catalog cards by the Li- 
brary of congress, said that one-sixth 
of the libraries on the list of subscrib- 
ers were located in Massachusetts. He 
told of the difficulties met with in fill- 
ing orders and in distributing cards, and 
‘asked for suggestions as to ordering 
and using cards. A short discussion fol- 
lowed. 

Mr Faxonthen presented an outline of 
the program for the American Library 
association meeting at Niagara, and a 
description of the delightful post con- 
ference trip which is being planned. 

This closed the afternoon session and 
the visitors were then invited to a sail 
on the Connecticut river by courtesy of 
Springfieid citizens. 

The evening session was held in the 
High school hall, and after a few words 
of welcome by the mayor, E. E. Stone, 
an address was given by Melvil Dewey, 
an abstract of which follows: 


The future of the public librarian 


The future of the public librarian is 
largely dependent on the future of the 
book, the library, the reader, and the 
trustees—the factors with which he has 
largely to deal. Recent investigations 
on large numbers of children have 
shown that the chief influence on the 
life of the child, and through him on the 
citizen of the future came not from 
father, mother, teacher, or school, but 
from the reading of childhood. The 
librarian of the future, who guides more 
than any other force the reading of 
the community, therefore, holds in his 
hands the longest lever with which man 
has ever pried. 

The old librarian stayed at home, 
usually both from preference and neces- 
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sity. Now,and still more in the future, 
he travels, broadens his horizon, utilizes 
the experiments of others, and accom- 
plishes more for his constituency with 
the time and money at his disposal by 
keeping in touch with what others are 
doing. 

The librarian of the future in all the 
larger institutions will become a faculty 
just as the single teacher has developed 
into the college faculty, and he will 
use labor-saving devices and appliances 
wherever they are found practicable in 
saving time or money, so that we may 
fairly say that he will do his work, 
not by hand, but by machinery. Tele- 
phones, typewriters, card systems, 
fountain pens, and every practical aid 
will be brought into play as freely as 
they would in a manufactory or com- 
mercial office, for the librarian of the 
future will break loose entirely from the 
medizval traditions that seem to make 
it unprofessional for him to study mi- 
nuteeconomies. In the library, the ref- 
erence librarian, himself a very recent 
and very valuable invention for helping 
the public, must be differentiated by 
subjects, for the demands of the public 
are so exacting that no human being 
could even pretend to be thoroughly 
familiar with the whole range of litera- 
ture on a great variety of topics. The 
great libraries are assigning specialists 
to one department after another, as pub- 
lic demands warrant, and we are devel- 
oping in the national and in the lead- 
ing states, and great central libraries, a 
system of library faculties destined to. 
revolutionize some of our professional 
work. 

Librarians are rapidly taking on their 
proper functions as book experts for 
their various constituencies. But the 
librarian is rapidly outgrowing the idea 
that he is concerned with books alone. 
The public pays its money, not to dig- 
nify books as such, but because it 
wishes information, or, still better, in- 
spiration or innocent recreation, af- 
forded in the best and cheapest way. 
This is oftenest through books, but pic- 
tures, specimens, classes, and lectures, 
and other means are found sometimes to 
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be more effective or desirable. The li- 
brary of the future is the recognized 
head of all these agencies, designed for 
old and young alike, to be had at home 
while engaged in other duties, as con- 
trasted with the school education, de- 
signed only for the young for a limited 
course, and for those whose main busi- 
ness is to go to school. 

Friday morning, at nine o'clock, the 
annual meetings of the Massachusetts 
and Western Massachusetts Library 
clubs were held and the following 


Officers elected 


Massachusetts club: President, D. P. 
Corey of Malden; vice-presidents, Lind- 
say Swift of Boston, Ida F. Farrar of 
Springfield; secretary, Sam Walter Foss 
of Somerville; treasurer, Theodosia 
McCurdy of Boston; recorder, Nina 
Browne. 

Western Massachusetts Library club: 
President, Mrs A. J. Hawks of Williams- 
burg; vice-presidents, H. C. Wellman of 
Springfield, Mrs K. C. Cram of Colerain; 
secretary, Elizabeth C.Ray of Holyoke; 
treasurer, Abbie M. Montague of Sun- 
derland. 

At ten o'clock three special cars, fur- 
nished by the courtesy of the directors 
of the Springfield library, conveyed the 
party to the foot of Mt Tom, where they 
were met by other cars furnished by the 
courtesy of the directors of the Holyoke 
Public library, which took them to the 
top of the mountain. Here two hours 
were spent in enjoying the fine view 
and in informal conferences, after which 
the party broke up, some going farther, 
to visit Amherst college library, and 
some the Forbes library in Northamp- 
ton. This closed another most enjoy- 
able session of joint clubs. 


The United States department of 
agriculture has issued two bulletins, 
prepared by Josephine A. Clark, libra- 
rian of the department, containing the 
accessions to the department library 
from October, 1902, to March, 1903. As 
a guide to the books on the various sub- 
jects treated, the bulletins will be found 
valuable to the small libraries. 
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Full Names of Authors 


[Furnished through the kindness of the Library of con- 
gress. ] 


Anonyms and pseudonyms 


‘“‘Livy’’ is a pseudonym of Livingston, Charles 
Adolphe. The path of the soul. 

Olmsted, Frank Lincoln, is the editor of The 
fur traders of the Columbia river and the 
Rocky mountains, as described by Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Sutro, Esther Stella, Mrs Alfred Sutro, isthe 
compiler of Thoughts from Maeterlinck. 

Viller, Fredrik, is a pseudonym of Sparre, 
Christian, 1859. The black tortoise. 

Woodberry, George Edward, 1855—,is the edi- 
tor of Olmsted, Mrs Elizabeth M. Poems 
of the house and other poems. 


Full names of authors of recent books 


Bailey, James Ross, 1856—. More lights ona 
dark subject. 

Bean, William Smith, 1849--. 
the Lord Jesus. 

Bell, John Thomas, 1842--. 

Blake, John Henry, 1857:—- 
tailers. 


Teachings of 


Civil war stories. 
Tea hints for re- 


Brown, Charles Samarius, 1868--. Scholten’s 
salesman’s guide to success, 

Butler, Alford Augustus, 1845--. Howtostudy 
the life of Christ. 

Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan, 1870—. The juris- 


diction of the court of appeals of the state 


of New York. 

Chivers, Herbert Caleb, 1870. Artistic 
homes. 

Clark, James Madison, 1847—. Luella Blass- 


ingame. 

Clark, Richard Urann, 1839—. 
eers and other poems. 

Coleman, Patrick Joseph, 1869 —. 
of the Mohawk Valley. 

Copus, John Edwin, 1854--. Harry Russell. 

Cutler, Harry Gardner, 1856--. What, when 
and how; encyclopedia of handy facts and 
receipes. 

Dalton, John Wilfred, 1865—. The life savers 
of Cape Cod. 

Davis, Edward Douglas, 1860--. The Davis 
parallel Gospels. 

Denton, James Elbert, 1856--. 
trations. 

Dudley, Albertus True, 1866-. 
ball. 

Fisk, James Henry, 1833—. Miners’ and as- 
sayers’ text-book. 

Gibbes, James Guiguard, 1829—. Who burned 
Columbia? 

Gilbert, Edith Laura, 1872—, and Gilbert, Ari- 
adne. The frolicsome four. 


The mountain- 


The martyr 


Topical illus- 
Following the 


How to 


Hemenway, Herbert Daniel, 1873—. 
make school gardens. 
Heuver, Gerald Dirk, 1861—. 
of Jesus concerning wealth. 
Hubbard, George Henry, 
power at work. 
Jones, Alice, 1853—. 


The teachings 
1857—. Spiritual 


Bubbles we buy. 











Covered or Uncovered Books 


Kohler, Charles, 1862—. The Monroe doc- 
trine, a complete history. 


Lindenberg, Herman Albert, 1839—. The 
acanthus leaf. 
Lindley, Curtis Holbrook, 1850—. A treatise 


on the American law relating to mines and 
mineral lands. 

Mason, John Leonard, 1880—. 
drills. 

McMaster, James Smith, 1852—. 
law of commercial paper. 
Merrick, Sara Newcomb, 1844—. Consump- 

tion. 
Morrison, Robert Stewart, 1843—, and De 
Soto, Emilio Dominguez, 1865—. Mining 


Exercises and 


Mc Master’s 


rights. 

Olmsted, Mrs Elizabeth Martha, 1825—. 
Poems of the house and other poems. 
Palmer, Cyrus Story, 1865—. Questions and 

‘problems in chemistry. 


Palmer, Henry Bowman, 1862—. Surgical 
asepsis. 

Pennell, William Wesley, 1853—. The buck- 
eye doctor. 

Pipkin, James Jefferson, 1861—. The negro 


in revelation, in history, and in citizenship. 

Posselt, Emanuel Anthony, 1858—. Cotton 
manufacturing. 

Reinhardt, Charles William, 1858—. Letter- 
ing for draftsmen, engineers, and students. 

Rockwell, William Locke, 1870—. New Jer- 
sey notaries and commissioners manual. 

Sadler, Sylvester Baker, 1876—. Criminal 
and penal procedure in Pennsylvania. 

Sanborn, Arthur Loomis, 1850—, and Berry- 
man, John R.,1849—. Wisconsin statutes 
of 1898. . .ed. and annotated by A. L. San- 
born and J. R. Berryman. 

Sanford, Leonard Cutler, 1869—, and Bishop, 
Louis Bennett, 1865—, and Van Dyke, The- 
odore Strong,1842—. The water fowl fam- 


ily. 
Scott, James Winfield, 1867—. Jack Hardin’s 
rendering of the Arabian nights. 
Shoemaker, Henry Wharton, 1880—. Wild 
life in Western Pennsylvania. 
Simons, Algie Martin, 1870—. Class struggles 
in America. 


Smith, Frank Berkeley, 1869—. How Paris 
amuses itself. 
Sprague, Henry Harrison, 1841-—-. Women 


under the law of Massachusetts. 

Stein, Francis Julius, 1858—. College course 
of shorthand. 

Tasker, Dain Loren, 1872—. 
osteopathy. 

Thomas, Benjamin Franklin, 1853—, and Watt, 
David Alexander, 1865—. The improve- 
ment of rivers. 

Thompson, William Alexander, 1862--. 
ern show card lettering. 

Turner, William, 1871—. History of philoso- 


Principles of 


Mod- 


phy. 
Van Horn, Frank Robertson, 1872—. Lecture 
notes on general and special mineralogy. 
Veasey, Clarence Archibald, 1869—. A man- 
ual of diseases of the eye. 
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Walker, George L., 1867—. Copper mines of 
Butte. 

Whitson, John Harvey, 1854—-. 
woman of the West. 

Williams, Frederic Allen. 

Wilson, Anne Florence. 

Zapffe, Frederick Carl, 1873—. 
bacteriology. 


Barbara, a 


Eye troubles. 
The wars of peace. 
Manual of 


Covered or Uncovered Books 


At a recent meeting of the Rhode 
Island Library club Miss Shepard, of 
the Springfield (Mass.) City library, 
read a paper on Covered or uncovered 
books, in which she spoke in part, as 
follows: 

The impression on the visitor enter- 
ing a library of covered books is not 
one of cheer and hospitality, but quite 
the reverse. There is something for- 
bidding and uninviting in the rows of 
books all the same color and that color 
necessarily asombre one. If one could 
have book covers of bright red, the ef- 
fect would be more pleasing, but the 
prevailing grays or browns are repell- 
ing, and the wonder is that people have 
courage to take the books whose attrac- 
tiveness we try so hard to hide. In 
these modern days the style of binding 
and the design of the book cover go far 
toward attracting people to buya book. 
Are not these features also important 
factors in leading people to read books? 

There is an artistic value in the de- 
signs of the book covers of today which 
the patron of the public library has a 
right to enjoy and profit by. The work 
of designing book covers is a distinct 
branch of industrial art, and have wea 
right to deprive our readers of the en- 
joyment of this art which they get from 
handling the uncovered book while it 
is new and fresh? 

Why did we ever cover our books at 
all? It was simply an expression of 
that innate sense of New England thrift 
which our forbears carried too far and 
which led them to preserve their pos- 
sessions even if their usefulness was 
sacrificed. 

In the discussion that followed, the 
almost unanimous opinion was in favor 
of uncovered books. 
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M.S. R. James 


Minnie Stewart Rhodes James died 
Friday, Jnne 5, at St Botolph’s hospi- 
tal, Boston, after a complication of ill- 
nesses lasting several weeks and ending 
in typhoid fever. Miss James was the 
daughter of the late Capt. Lawtord 
James of the Royal Navy, and was born 
in Devonshire, England. 

She was for eight years librarian of 
the People’s Palace in London, anda 
personal friend of its founder, Walter 
Besant. In addition to her librarian- 
ship she had the duty of entertaining 
visitors to the Palace and interesting 
them in the work of reform, in which it 
was intended to be a prominent instru- 
ment. 

It was in 1893, at the Library con- 
gress at Chicago, that Miss James first 
came to be known to librarians in this 
country, and many must remember the 
attractive, business-like little woman 
who exhibited and explained the plans 
of the Palace and the work of the Pal- 
ace library. 

In 1895 she returned to the United 
States, and after some study of library 
matters here, entered upon her work at 
the Library Bureau in Boston, occupy- 
ing a position which she held at the 
time of her death. She was a regu- 
lar attendant on the meetings of the 
Massachusetts Library club and of the 
American Library association, and pre- 
sented papers before these bodies on 
numerous occasions. 

There are many who can testify to 
the kind interest she always evinced 
when they brought their problems and 
difficulties to her at her desk, but it is 
her personal friends, of whom she had 
many, both in and out of the library 
field, who know best her generosity, her 
helpfulness, and her thoughtfulness. 
The things she did for others she never 
thought of again, but the trifles they 
were able to do for her she never forgot. 
She was a retiring woman, caring noth- 
ing for publicity, yet ready to do what 
was necessary in that way in the fur- 
therance of the cause of libraries, one 
she had made her own. Indeed, she 
wore herself out with her efforts, so 
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that when disease came she was an easy 
victim. 

She will be missed in England in li- 
brary circles as well as here, for she 
never lost her interest in library ad- 
vancement in her native country, and 
contributed to it with voice and pen 
whenever she could. She was one of 
the strongest links between us and our 
professional brethren across the sea. 

On Sunday, June 7, a large number 
of friends and colleagues met at the 
chapel at Mt Auburn to look their last 
upon the sweet, familiar face, in its sur- 
roundings of flowers, before the sen- 
tence, Dust to dust and ashes to ashes, 
should be pronounced, and the remains 
committed tothe crematory. The sad- 
ness of all such partings was enhanced 
by the thought that she had died away 
from her country and her family, but it 
seemed as if her friends cherished her 
all the more, if possible, to atone for 
this. 

Her beautiful personality will influ- 
ence, for years to come, the thoughts 
and feelings of those who called her 
friend. M. W. P. 


Modern Public Libraries 

This treatise of 47 pages, by Law- 
rence J. Burpee, has recently come to 
our notice. It is published by J. Hope 
& Sons of Ottawa, at 50 cents, and 
comprises section 2 of vol. 8 Transac- 
tions of the Royal society of Canada, 
1902. In it all phases of library work 
are dealt with and a number of refer- 
ences are appended. 

It brings together, in a small com- 
pass, information hitherto obtainable 
only by reference to a good many dif- 
ferent sources. The history of British, 
European and United States libraries is 
sketched, and brief notices are given 
of libraries in Australasia, the West In- 
dies, South Africa, and Canada, with a 
list of Mr Carnegie’s gifts to Canadian 
libraries up to April, 1902. In the ap- 
pendix will be found reliable data con- 
cerning the chief libraries of the Do- 
minion and the preSent status of the 
library movement there. Altogether a 


useful little pamphlet, giving evidences 
of careful preparation. 























News from the Field 


News from the Field 
East 


A children’s room has been opened 
in the public library of Lowell, Mass. 


Hubbard Hall, the new library build- 
ing of Bowdoin college, was dedicated 
June 24. 


Mabel Reed, for several years libra- 
rian of the Howe library of Hanover, 
N. H., died June 6. 


The Proctor library of Ascutneyville, 
Vt., built by B. F. Blood of Waltham, 
Mass., was dedicated June 2. 


Leona Hussey has resigned as libra- 
rian of the Somersworth (N. H.) Pub- 
lic library, and is succeeded by Fannie 
Hurd. 


The corporation of Simmons college, 
Boston, has elected Mary Robbins act- 
ing director of the library department 
for next year, with the rank of assistant 
professor. 


Mary W. Melcher, having declined 
the election as librarian of the Laconia 
(N. H.) Public library, the trustees have 
elected Olin S. Davis to the position, 
with Julia S. Busiel as assistant. 


Lucius P. Lane, for several years past 
in the Boston Public library, died May 
29. Mr Lane attended the Interna- 
tional conference in London in 1897, 
and was well known among eastern li- 
brarians. 


Amelia C. Clark, librarian of the 
Acton (Conn.) library, has resigned, 
and Sarah G. Granniss has been ap- 
pointed her successor. Miss Clark has 
been in charge of the library since its 
founding by the late Hon. Thomas C. 
Acton in 1873. 


The twenty-fifth report of the Provi- 
dence Public library shows 105,977Vv. in 
the library; number issued is 123,014v. 
and the library was open 304 days. The 
reference room is open from 9g a. m. to 
10 p. m.; classes visit the library accom- 
panied by teachers; books are delivered 
at school buildings remote from the li- 
brary; the standard library shows an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in its use. 
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The report of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Public library gives 198,809v. circulated 
during the year from the main library, 
g820v. through the schools, 2130v. 
through the park branch, and 376v. 
through the social settlement in three 
months; 199! mounted pictures circu- 
lated through schools and clubs. A 
fine portrait of Dr Henry Barnard has 
been hung in the circulating room. 

Central Atlantic 

Andrew Carnegie has added $2s,coo 
to the donation already given to Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Public library. 


Mrs Mary E. Ryle of Paterson, N. J., 
has given $30,000 additional to her 
former gifts, making the total of her 
donation a quarter of a million dollars. 


Charles L. Cummings, for some years 
connected with the Braddock library, 
has been chosen librarian and director 
of the Buhl library and club at Sharon, 
Pay 


There is a Chinese library in Pitts- 
burg, maintained by educated members 
of that race for the enlightenment of 
the Chinese on topics connected with 
the progress of other nations besides 
China. The books are printed in Chi- 
nese characters, but contain works treat- 
ing of history, biography, travel, in- 
vention, government, and other agents 
of progress. There is no system of 
charging or accounting of the books, 
as this is contrary to Chinese custom. 
The address of the borrower being all 
that is kept. 

The library belongs to the Reform 
association and international organiza- 
tion, with branches wherever there are 
many Chinese. The aim is to enlighten 
the Chinese on foreign institutions and 
countries and to effect a change of pol- 
icy in China. 

Henrietta St Barbe Brooks, ‘chief 
cataloger at the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg since its opening in 1895, has 
resigned her position to become assist- 
ant librarian of the library of Wellesley 
college, of which college she is a grad- 
uate. Miss Brooks’ work at the Car- 
negie library has been of the highest 
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character, and her resignation, which 
was caused by reasons of a purely per- 
sonal and family nature, is a source of 
deep regret to the librarian and all the 
members of the staff. To fill Miss 
Brooks’ position, the library has ‘been 
fortunate in securing Miss Mann, as- 
sistant librarian of the University of 
Illinois library, and instructor in library 
economy at the library school there. 
Miss Mann comes to the Carnegie li- 
brary on July 1, and Miss Brooks ex- 
pects to leave the first of August. 


The New York Public library has 
placed on exhibition at the Lenox 
building a collection of manuscripts, 
maps, books, and engravings, illustrat- 
ing the history ot New York under the 
Dutch. Among the documents shown 
is a photograph of a letter by P. Schag- 
hen, written in 1626, announcing the 
purchase of the Island of Manhattan 
from the wild men for the value of 60 
guilders, or about $24. There is also 
the original letter of Domine Michae- 
lius, written on the Island of Manhat- 
tan Aug. 11, 1628, and giving a long 
and interesting account of the country, 
its products and climate, the Indians, 
etc. The oldest publications about 
New Netherland are all here. Docu- 
ments signed by Directors William 
Kieft and Peter Stuyvesant are also on 
view. There is Stuyvesant’s portrait, in 
a frame made from the wood of the pear 
tree planted by him. The two original 
city charters, granted by Thomas Don- 
gan in 1686, and by John Montgomerie 
in 1731, are given the place of honor in 
a case by themselves with the silver 
box containing the Dongan seal. 


The Columbia college library has just 
come into the possession of a complete 
anarchistic library of some 2000 books, 
pamphlets, and documents. It is said 
to be the most complete collection of 
its kind in the world. It originally be- 
longed to a French anarchist. On his 


death in London last year the collec- 
tion passed into the hands of adminis- 
trators, and they had the books put up 
at auction. 
$100. 


Columbia bought them for 
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The collection includes 252 sets of 
newspapers and periodicals, nine-tenths 
of which are complete. There are 
about 260 anarchistic books and pam- 
phlets. A collection of autograph let- 
ters and autograph manuscripts by lead- 
ing anarchists from Bakounin down are 
a feature. Photographs—a very exten- 
sive collection of them—songs and clip- 
pings from non-anarchistic papers are 
included. The crowning feature of the 
whole library is the collection of 270 
large anarchistic posters, with red, flar- 
ing headlines and inflammatory reading 
matter. The library is not only of great 
money value, but scientifically it is in- 
valuable. 

Central 

Mrs Anna E. Griffith has been. ap- 
pointed librarian of the public library 
at Elkhart, Ind. 


Helen Gould has given $4000 for the 
library in the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
building at Peru, Ind. 


The Iowa Masonic library at Cedar 
Rapids was robbed June 8 of stamps, 
coins, and other relics valued at $1000. 


Cecil C. Harvey, for many years li- 
brarian of the Gail Borden public li- 
brary, Elgin, II]., died June 9g, after a 
long illness. 


Miss Kelly, Miss Jackson, Miss Ran- 
dall, and Mr Woodmanse, of the class 
of 1903, Illinois library school, have 
been appointed to the staff of the li- 
brary department of the university. 


The Public library of Kent, Ohio, has 
received a gift of $10co from Misses 
Barnett of Washington, D. C., to be 
expended for reference books. Janet 
Green of Chicago has been engaged to 
reorganize the library. 


The Newberry library, Chicago, has 
received from Edward E. Ayer a valu- 
able collection of maps and manuscripts 
covering the history of the French ma- 
rine from the thirteenth century to 1870. 
The collection was made by Paul Carles, 
for. many years in the marine service, 
and who took 30 years to collect the 
documents. 











Canadian Library Notes 


The eighth annual report of the li- 
brarian of the John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago, shows total number of books re- 
ceived during 1902 to have been 13,000, 
of which 2410 were as gifts and 10,590 
were purchased. The library now has 
a total of 87,2I9Vv. 

The most notable purchase of the 
year was that of the collection of Prof. 
Richard T. Ely of the University of 
Wisconsin, which covers the whole 
range of political economy, and is espe- 
cially strong in works dealing with 
American labor and social movements. 
It comprises some 4ooov. and an equal 
number of pamphlets. Limited space 
in the present quarters of the library 
prevents any display of the collection, 
and it remains stored in 40 packing 
cases awaiting the decision of the di- 
rectors as to its treatment. 

The record for attendance during the 
year 1902 shows an increase of 22 per 
cent in the daily average, the total 
number of visitors being 66,512, as com- 
pared with 54,828in 1901. Anincrease 
of 23 per cent is shown in the number 
of calls for books and an increase of 26 
per cent in the number of calls for peri- 
odicals. 

West 

W. K. Kohrs, memorial library was 
dedicated May 30 at Deer Lodge, Mont., 
with appropriate ceremonies. The prin- 
= address was made by Hon. A. D. 

eck. 


A bill creating a library commission 
in Colorado has been passed by the leg- 
islature of that state. The bill provides 
that the members of the commission 
shall all be women, and provides $1000 
a year to support the work. 


The ninth report of the St Louis Pub- 
lic library shows that their circulation 
has passed the million mark, being 
1,082,370v.; of these the home issue was 
778,507v. and the juvenile 87,972v., one 
half of which were distributed through 
the schools. The tax rate was increased 
by popular vote from one-fifth to two- 
fifths of a mill. 


The new library building of the State 
normal school at Emporia, Kan., was 
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dedicated June 1. The State library 
association made it the occasion of the 
annual meeting. F. M. Crunden made 
the principal address. A summer li- 
brary school in connection with the 
State normal school opened June 4, 
under direction of Miss Shawhan, libra- 
rian of the normal school, who is a 
graduate of the Illinois State library 
school. 
South 

W. W. Scott, who for eight years has 
been librarian of the state library of 
Virginia, has been elected librarian of 
the State Law library. Mr Scott will 
retire from charge of the State general 
library when the State library board 
shall have elected his successor at the 
State library. Already several persons 
have been mentioned in connection 
with the successorship to Mr Scott, 
and the struggle promises to become a 
lively one. 


Canadian Library Notes 


Montreal, the largest city in Canada, 
has no free public library at present. 
However, the city has several other li- 
braries, several of which are notable in 
their way. The Fraser institute, with 
about 40,000v., is an endowed free li- 
brary, established in 1885. It contains 
a fairly good selection of books, in Eng- 
lish and French, but the management is 
very much hampered through lack of 
funds for adequate maintenance. The 
Chateau de Ramezay contains an inter- 
esting collection of books, chiefly bear- 
ing on local Canadian history, which 
are freeto the public. The Jesuits also 
maintain a free library, known as the 
Montreal Free library. The Biblio- 
théque Paroissiale contains a moderate 
collection of French books, and is main- 
tained by the Roman Catholic churches 
inthecity. McGill university possesses 
one of the largest collections of books 
in the Dominion, ranking next in size 
to the Library of parliament at Ottawa, 
and the library of Laval university at 
Quebec, the latter one of the most valu- 
able historical collections on the conti- 
nent. The College de Montreal, the 
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Seminary of St Sulpice, the Presbyterian 
college, the Law society, and several 
other institutions, possess fairly large 
collections of books, which are more or 
less accessible to the public. 


The Sarnia (Ontario) Public library 
has for some time past been trying the 
experiment of publishing reviews of im- 
portant books, added to their shelves, 
in the local newspapers. The books 
reviewed belong to the class of serious 
reading—history, biography, scientific 
books, poetry, everything in fact but 
fiction. It has been found that the pub- 
lic taste has been materially influenced 
and educated by these reviews, a de- 
mand created for the better class of 
books, and the usual high percentage 
of fiction reading materially reduced. 
An interest has been developed in the 
library among persons of literary tastes, 
who have been invited from time to time 
to review books treating of subjects 
with which they were especially famil- 
iar, so that a double purpose has been 
served—the public taste educated, and 
many warm friends added to the library. 

In the February number of PusLic 
LIBRARIES it is stated that the Jeffer- 
sonville (Indiana) Public library, with 
2555v., has an annual circulation of 13,- 
994. The public library of Sarnia, Can- 
ada, with 360o0v., has an annual circula- 
tion of 34,692. The annual circulation 
in the case of Jeffersonville is over five 
times, and in the case of Sarnia, over 
nine times the number of books in stock. 
Out of a list of 24 public libraries com- 
piled by Mr Burpee of Ottawa, and em- 
bodied in his pamphlet on public li- 
braries in Canada, only three show a 
smaller percentage issue of fiction than 
Sarnia. 

Original reviews of books of impor- 
tance which might otherwise be over- 
looked by the general reader are pub- 
lished from time to time in the local 
papers. The results have been most 


satisfactory in identifying literary per- 
sons with the work of the library and in 
educating the public taste. 

The new public library building, the 
gift of Mr Carnegie, is in process of 
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construction. After removal from the ’ 
present cramped quarters the efficiency 
of the public library should be much in- 
creased. 


Smith Falls, Ont., is to have a public 
library costing $10,000, the gift of An- 
drew Carnegie. G.M. Bayly of Ottawa, 
architect, prepared the plans for this li- 
brary, which, it is stated, will be thor- 
oughly up-to-date and equipped with 
every modern appliance. 


Northwest Territories— The deputy 
commissioner of the department of edu- 
cation reports that no attempt has been 
made to obtain authentic statistics of 
public libraries; libraries have, however, 
been established in the following places: 
Regina, Moosomin, Prince Albert, Ed- 
monton, Calgary, Moose Jaw and Medi- 
cine Hat, and Lethbridge; most of these 
are under the supervision of the prin- 
cipals of the public schools. The de- 
partment of education has issued a 
useful little pamphlet giving general 
directions as to the purchase of books, 
and regulations for school libraries, 
which also includes graded lists of suit- 
able books with prices, and names and 
addresses of publishers. 


Manitoba—The superintendent of the 
department of education reports that 
there are no public libraries outside of 
the city of Winnipeg. L. J. B. 


Wanted— Position as librarian of col- 
lege or school by Librarian of Free li- 
brary. College graduate, familiar with 
principal modern languages. Address 
L, care Pusiic Lisrarigs, Chicago. 


Attention is called to the fact that 
McClure’s Children’s annual for 1903 
(New York) and Grant Richards’ Chil- 
dren’s annual for 1903 (London) are 
identical. 


The Cumulative index has added to 
its list of periodicals indexed the fol- 
lowing: American Journalof sociology, 
Gunton’s magazine, Municipal affairs, 
American Catholic quarterly, Masters 
in art. 
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AN 


READY THIS SPRING 


INDEX TO POETRY AND 
RECITATIONS 








One of the most indispensable reference manuals for the 


l 


ibrarian ever published. Over three hundred standard 


and popular collections. have been indexed, comprising 
nearly thirty thousand titles, arranged alphabetically 
under three heads — titles, authors, and first lines. 
We shall be glad to send a circular, giving detailed 


i 


A. C 


nformation, upon request. 


. McCLURG & CO, - - CHICAGO 








A. 


TO LIBRARIANS 








We carry a larger and more general stock 
of the publications of all American pub- 
lishers than any other house in the United 
States. 


We invite librarians and book committees 
to call and avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to select from our large stock. 


C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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U. S. Government Publications 


A Handbook for the Cataloger 


Part 2. The Legislative Body. By Adelaide R. Hasse 
Cloth, 147 pages, - $2.00 


Government documents are the written expression of an 
‘organic body existing for the purpose of providing government 
for a certain group of persons. As such they have certain dis- 
tinguishing features. It is the purpose of Miss Hasse’s work 
as a whole to indicate, as simply as possible, the distinguish- 
ing features of American government documents, the inherent 
peculiarities of which must be recognized in making proper 
-catalog entries. They have commonly been overlooked by 
-catalogers. 

Part 1 is devoted to the organic act (constitutions and charters) and the laws (treaties, 
- statutes, and ordinances). 


Part 2 formulates the publications of the federal congress of the state legis- 
latures and of the municipal councils, including journals, documents, and reports 
-of the federal congress and of the state legislatures, and the proceedings and 
reports of municipal councils. The recommendations made are illustrated by 
forms of card entries, and there are short bibliographical references. 

Part 3 will include the publications of the executive departments: i. e., annual reports, 
‘bulletins, special issues, etc. 

Part 4 will cover the judiciary and government institutions: i. e., hospitals, schools, peni- 
tentiaries, etc. 


Miss Hasse, the author and editor, was librarian in the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington from 1895 to 1897, and has been chief of Document Department of 
‘New York Public Library since 1897. 


Part I, Cloth, 45 pages, - - $1.00 
Part II, Cloth, 147 pages, - 2.00 
Part III and IV, in preparation 


Library Bureau, publishers 


‘Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia London 
Baltimore Providence Pittsburg Hartford Poeeten Manchester 
‘Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco & Birmingham 


‘Washington ‘Cleveland Newcastle-on-T yne 
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A LIBRARY TALK 


In the matter of Competitive Prices we Offer the Best Figures 
What is left to consider? Chiefly 


GOOD SERVICE 


For over seventy-five years this house has dealt in books. Nothing 
but books is sold. The result is a thoroughly trained staff of book 
men anda perfect system. 

Your saving in money, outside the question of price, is in trans- 
portation charges, because we ship in one shipment. Your saving in 


time comes in the promptness and accuracy with which we ship and 
the fact that you have but one bill to check. 

Our standard of service is higher than that of any other house. 
May we not have a trial order? 


BAKER & TAYLOR CoO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 


33-37 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


UNION Square, NORTH 

















LIBRARIANS ARE 
INTERESTED IN 


All publications that increase the value of their library and lighten their own labor. 
The periodicals contain the latest development of advanced thought in. science, 
literature, and the useful arts. Magazine articles are much sought after by all in- 
terested in timely topics, and all these have been made easily available and doubly 
valuable in all reference work by 


THE CUMULATIVE INDEX TO 
PERIODICALS 


With this Index it is an easy matter to locate all articles, including fiction and 
poetry, in sixty of the leading magazines, and it is well adapted to the needs of both 
large and small libraries. Whether your reference work is with children, teachers, 
students, professional men or club women you need this help. 

The cost is low and the price is soon earned in time saved. 


ASK FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY. 


Cumulative Index Co. 
so4 American Trust Building, - CLEVELAND, OHIO J 
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Periodical racks 


Display racks for current periodicals are indispensable. 
Magazines left on tables or desks are damaged and make 


confusion. 
Library Bureau 


periodical racks 
combine economy 
of space, strength 
of construction, 
beauty and individ- 
uality of design, 
and a scientific ar- 
rangement which 
assures the great- 
est ease of sel- 
ection. Each mag- 
; azine or newspaper 


is sufficiently ex- 





posed to enable a 


Combination rack and file 


Comprises rack for current numbers and trays of various sizes 
for storage of six:back numbers rea der to select 


any publication without touching or disarranging the others. 


Send for our handsomely illustrated circular 
“ Periodical Racks.” 


Library Bureau 


Boston: 530 Atlantic av. Washington: 928-930 F st., N. W. Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 
New York: 316 Broadway Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. 
Chicago: 156 Wabash av. St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. Providence, R. I.: 1016 Banigan Bldg. 
Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. Detroit: Majestic Bldg. San Francisco: 508 California st. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W.C. Manchester: 12 Exchange st. Birmingham: 58 City Arcades 
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To LIBRARY Gane AND estate OF 


New Pustic LIBRARIES. 


J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
with more than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying : 
books for new public libraries. He has specially prepared manuscript lists of 
absolutely standard books covering every department of literature, including : 
latest books, the whole arranged in groups and alphabetized, which libraries 
employing him have the free use of. ; 

Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of $ 
a few libraries served. Send for circular. ; 





Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. Fogg Memorial Library, So. Weymouth, Mass. 
Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass. 
Webster (Mass.) Public Library. Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 

Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 


The Zadoc Long Free Library, Buckfield, Me., 


James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, Kellogg Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 
N. Y. 
And many others. 











CBVVVRVBOCVEA 


Permit Me 


See 


to introduce an 


outline picture H i z. g i ns’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


| at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
@ 





age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 


my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street ' BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street 


i Aaa AAAAAAAAAADRADRADADADADDADAT 


: 
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Atlantic Coast. 


The Lake Shore Railroad 





To the A. L. A. and the N. E. A. 


THE LAKE SHORE ROAD 
carries some of the finest trains running out of 
Chicago over the most picturesque route to the 
Rates as low as is consistent with 
first-class accommodation. 


Special Rates to the I'wo Conventions 








service, to 


L. F. VOSBURGH, 


Gen’! Agent Passenger Dep't, 


Write for full information, with complete schedule of train 


C. F. DALY, 


Chief Ass’t General Passenger Agent, 














180 Clark Street, - - CHICAGO 
—— £88 ] ¢ a 
5 Consolidated 
West Baden prings Prees Clipping 
Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, === Co. + 
on the Publishers 
of 
MONON ROUTE Advance 
Wonderful curative waters for diseased News 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- Reports 


nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip ‘omen ets $12.45 
Folders and facts free. Address 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
* 232 CLARK ST., 








- CHICAGO - 











100 Lake Street 
Chicago 








= y, 
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Museum Fittings 











made by Library Bureau 


Case with drawers for small specimens 


MOR several years the Library Bureau has made pecia sti 
for museums and art galleries. We have fitted many of 
museums wit! specially made fixtur yf th Dest : 

man 1b, 
\\ ’ re] $ stimate j besent rawin 
Stack Ooo is Dt etin boa Ss, ane DI \ l 
yr we wl mit appropriate d j ro nitect ‘ 
nat shes ' ' 
‘ 
Library Bureau 
Ne } 
F( N t ES 
M I 





t Htting 
1\ yt ng 
ne ead 
5 
n< t 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 
TYPE 
WRITER 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


The Hammond Typewriter 
























Takés the Index Card fiat, holds it flat, print it, and finally delivers 


; = hi : ’ ‘ 
Card it flat, and all this Without “attachments” of any sort 
The Mammond has a special library type, and f rmore, prints in any 

o ; 


- 
Index language, style pBtype or color of ink on the same macl 

Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
Work : 


I unced “undoubtedly per 


“IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN © 


ne 


Government chemists, and have been 1} 





























~ 


\ 
~ 


THE HAMMOND fore os sist \ 
TYPEWRITER = b= et 
COMPANY bon eee 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, 






Bran 
JAIN 


— 






NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Representatives Everywhere, 





| 








